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CONSTRUCTION DETAILS OF TUNA LONG-LINE GEAR USED 
BY PACIFIC OCEANIC FISHERY INVESTIGATIONS 
By Edwin L. Niska* 
INTRODUCTION 


This is a description of the long-line gear used at present by the Pacific 
Oceanic Fishery Investigations (POFI) to capture tunas in the central Pacific. 
The basic design is that employed by Japanese and Hawaiian fishermen (June 1950, 
Shapiro 1950), modified for ease of operation and standardization of component 
parts. In the past POFI has used different types of long-line gear (Murphy and 
Shomura ms.), and we anticipate that the design will be further changed in the 
future. The gear described in this report is, however, a thoroughly tested and 
practical gear for catching tunas and marlins up to several hundred pounds in size. 


The basic unit of gear is the "basket," so called because it was originally 
stored in a split bamboo basket. This unit consists of a main line with a support- 
ing float line at one end, and bearing six branch lines, each with a single hook, 


MATERIALS AND COSTS 


The following list of materials contains all the items that are necessary to 
make up one basket of POFI longline gear: 





Item Quantity Cost 

Seine twine, cotton, No. 261 thread, hard lay ....... 23.4 lbs. $23.00 
Preservative--"Net Life" or copper napthenate ....... $ gallon -60 
"Sekiyama," prefabricated No. 8 thread, Irish 

Linen, 12 strands, 22 ft. long .cccccccccccccccseces 6 Gach 13.50 
Wire rope, leader, .066" dia., 1 x 7 rt. lay, 

gal¥. BUAd Blew, © Lue TORE nonexecena whansec asive ne - 6 each 236 
Hooks, No. 9/0 or 8/0 "Mustad flatted tuna" .......... 6 each 1.08 
Sleeves, copper, "Nicopress" No, 18-l-C for 

1/20 GEBID 9 800000070000 cee talhcede+ eds dacs nase «40 
Snap, with swivel, Kolstrand, No. 9 AK ..ccccseeseeese 7 Cach 2045 
Rubber tubing, 1/8" I.D., 3/8" O.D., 6" long ........ 6 each 045 
Pole, bamboo, 14-16 ft. long, butt dia. 14-14 

ANCHES .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsoccces L Cach -70 
Strap, "Band-It," stainless steel, 3/8" width ....... 2 feet 212 
Buckle, "Band-It," stainless steel, 3/8" .........ee0. 4 each 02h 
Bunting, flag, Indian Head cloth, 8" x 114" ......... 2 each 02h 





% FORMERLY FISHERY METHODS AND EQUIPMENT SPECIALIST, PACIFIC OCEANIC FISHERY INVESTIGATIONS, 
U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, HONOLULU, T. H. 
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Quantity Cost 





Rubber, air hose, 1-1/8" I.D., 5/16" wall, 14" 


SECTION cocccccccces sheobasche coat eeses ce¢ccctseenec. + SGGn -80 
Tank, stainless steel, internal volume 2100 cu. 

Sees CHOU GHPOEED) ccccdcccccacscccccecensesccss & GHRh 4.75 
Eye bolt, 3/8" stock 43" long, galv. .ececeecceeesees 1 each ood 
Bushing, 1/4" x 1/8" hex head, galv. ....sseeeeeeeeeee 1 each 03k 
Canvas Skid .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccess sceeccees 2 SSGR 2.07 
Manila line, 3/8" dia. med. lay c.cscccccccccccccsees 5 feet 015 
Cotton line, 1/4" dia. med. lay ..cccccecccccccccccee Lbs feet 60 
Wire rope thimbles, 3/8" galv. .ccccocccccccccccecees 1 each 10 
Misc. cotton thread, No. 6 cord, sail wax, 

Sealing COMPOUNG ccccccccccccccccscccccccccsccccecss 210 

$52.60 


In addition, the following special tools are needed: 


"Nicopress" tool No. 51-C-887 .......eeeee SVeccessoes $20.00 
"Band-It" tool for 3/8" strap stock woccccccccccecces 12,00 
Rie CE RA = BT OT cecventanteverectesss veceeoetene 3.00 
Die ratchet ...... STTTTTTIT CO TT ee ere 6.65 

41.65 


It should be pointed out that the prices quoted on the above list have been 
derived from government bid quotations as delivered in Honolulu and, beczuse of 
fluctuations in market prices and shipping costs, are only estimates. The cost 
of $52.60 to make up one basket of long-line gear does not include the cost of 
labor. It requires about 10 man-hours to assemble one basket of gear, 


PREPARATION OF THE LINES 


Before cutting, each skein of line is straightened and stretched to remove 
the kinks. Seven main-line sections, each 180 feet long, are cut and a 12-inch 
eye splice is made on the ends of each length. 


The six branch lines are cut in 60-foot lengths. A No. 9 AK snap is attached 
to one end by a 1s-inch eye splice through the swivel ring. The standing end is 
stoppered with a Matthew Walker knot (as shown in part D of figure 1) in order to 
facilitate making a compact, readily breakable sheetbend around the eye of the 
"sekiyama." 


The "sekiyama" contains 12 strands of No. 8 linen twine wound with No. 6cotton 
thread. It is 22 feet long and has a 3-inch eye on each end. The eyes are served 
with No. 6 cotton wrapping twine with a lock stitch at the base of each eye, the 
wrapping continuing 3 inches beyond this junction. The purpose of the "sekiyama" 
is to serve as an additional leader which is very strong, stiff enough to be non- 
kinking, and yet easy on the hands. A large fish on the hook can be worked and 
boated safely because the winding thread on the "sekiyama" forms a good gripping 
surface. The "sekiyama" also can be bent on the rail of the vessel, whereas ordi- 
nary line would soon wear out by abrasion. 


Leaders are fashioned of 6-foot lengths of 1x 7, .066-inch diameter, galva- 
nized wire. A 3-inch loop in the end of the leader is fitted with a section of 
rubber tubing to reduce chafing on the "sekiyama," the loop itself being secured 
with a Nicopress sleeve. A flattened No. 9/0 tuna hook is attached to the leader 
by a l-inch loop made with a Nicopress sleeve. 
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A 60-foot buoy line is made up for each basket. This is secured to the main 
line loop at the end of the basket. The surface end is fastened to the base of 
the flag pole (see parts A and B of figure 1). 


FLOATS AND FLAGPOLES 


The most satisfactory buoy with long life and sufficient buoyancy is anArmy 
surplus stainless-steel oxygen tank of 2100 cubic inches internal volume. It is 
25 inches long, and 384 inches in circumference. There is a standard #-inch out- 
let fitting on each end (part A of figure 1). 


The oxygen tanks are remodeled to serve as floats in the following manner: 
The outlet fittings are removed, and one end is sealed by a threaded 4-inch galva- 
nized plug. The opposite end is fitted with a 3/8-inch galvanized eye bolt with 
a 2-inch shank that has been threaded into a 1/4 x 1/8-inch hex head galvanized 
pipe bushing. As an additional waterproofing precaution, the plug and bushing 
threads are coated with Permatex sealing compound. An 8-inch grommet is formed 
from a length of 1/4-inch diameter cotton line. The grommet is first looped through 
the eye bolt, then secured to a 3/8-inch galvanized wire rope thimble, which pre- 
vents chafing of the cotton line by the eye bolt. This harnessing method makes 
the float easy to pull in when the gear is being retrievedand simpleto detach for 
storage. 


Poles with flags are attached to the buoys in order to facilitate locating 
the gear. The poles are select bamboo, 14 to 16 feet in length, with a butt dian 
eter of 14 to 13 inches and a tip diameter of about 5/8 inch. They are cut 2 
inches below the lowest joint and 3 inches beyond the uppermost joint. 


The poles are protected from chafing on the float by a 15-inch section ofair 
hose. This is slit lengthwise and pressed onto the pole with the lower end 6 feet 
6 inchesfrom the butt, It is secured by Band-It straps 1 inch from each end, with 
the buckles fixed over the cut. The attachment to the buoy is made so that the 
buckles are turned away from it presenting only the smooth band for chafing. The 
air hose is rather expensive, but can be used indefinitely. 


A 5-inch loop of 1/4-inch cotton line is fastened at the bottom of the pole 
for attaching the float line. This loop is held in place as follows: A rosette 
is made in each end of the line and a "Band-It" strap is clamped midway on the 
rosette, which serves as a cushion preventing the loop from slipping under the band. 
The ridge at the lower joint of the pole tends to prevent the loop and band from 
slipping off the butt of the flagpole. 


The float is tied to the flagpole by a 4-foot cotton lanyard of 1/4-inchcotton 
line, which is secured to the flagpole just below the chafing gear by a Band-It 
strap. It is important that this line be fixed 90 degrees from the concave side 
of the bamboo so that on lifting the pole from the water the weight of the tank 
will be borne by the bamboo in the direction of its greatest strength. This posi- 
tion is 180 degrees from the slit in the chafing hose. On setting the gear, the 
free end of the lanyard is joined to the grommet of the float by a reverse sheet 
bend with bow. 


Bunting flags are attached to the top of the flagpoles by waxed doubled cotton 
thread ties fixed to the corners of the flags. Different combinations of colors 
are used to identify various portions of the set, such as the ends and center, 
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LONG-LINE CONTAINER 


The original split bamboo basket which was formerly used to hold a "basket" 
of gear has been replaced by a canvas container or "skid" (part E of figure 1). 
This is made of No. 4 duck cut in the shape of an equilateral triangle, 45 inches 
on a side. It has a l-inch table size seam that has been folded twice. The cor- 
ners are turned in 3 inches with No. 5 grommets punched in the center. A 3/8-inch 
Manila becket 50 inches long is laced through the grommets. A 3-inch loop is 
spliced on one end, and the standing end is securely whipped.- The loop is secured 
on one grommet by an overhand knot immediately behind the eye splice. The stand- 
ing end is laced through the other two grommets and passed through the eye to form 
a bight. A slip knot is then made, thus securing the long-line within the con- 
fines of the canvas skid. 


TREATING LINES WITH PRESERVATIVES 


When in use the gear remains wet for weeks at a time and a preservative is 
necessary for all of the cotton parts. It is notnecessary totreat the "sekiyamas.” 
Among the several types of preservatives that have been used, "Net Life" and a 
copper napthenate compound have produced satisfactory results. The skeins of line 
are cold-dipped for a period of 15 to 20 minutes, after which they are removed 
from the preservative tank, allowed to drain, then placed on a rack to dry in the 
shade. Essentially, a preservative dip for long lines should be one that will 
penetrate the line and leave no gummy residue on the surface when dry. 


ASSEMBLY OF LINES FOR SETTING 


Prior to setting, the main lines and branch lines are joined as shown inpart 
C of figure 1 and the gear is carefully coiled, branch lines alternating withsec- 
tions of main line. The float line is attached to the main line and coiled on 
top of the basket. In setting, a float and the float line are attached to the 
flagpole. This assembly is then pitched overboard from the moving vessel, andthe 
main line and baited branch lines are thrown out with plenty of slack, In the 
meantime the second basket is attached by joining the two main lines as shown in 
figure 1B, This is done with a 3-foot tail of 1/4-inch medium lay cotton line 
with a 3-inch eye splice in one end and the other whipped. The loop is attached 
to the main line of one basket and the free end is tied to the loop in the end of 
the main line of the next basket, another buoy and pole assembly is attached, and 
the setting process is repeated. 


Hauling is done by means of a Japanese line hauler (Shapiro 1950, Shimada 
1951). This has sheaves through which the main line is hauled and automatically 
coiled on a skid placed below the machine on a platform of suitable height. Float 
lines and branch lines are detached as they come on board. The buoys and flags 
are removed and stowed, and the float lines and droppers are coiled by hand. As 
the main line is coiled under the line hauler, float lines and droppers previously 
coiled by hand are attached in the proper places so that the "basket" is ready for 
use the following day. 


DISCUSSION 


Long-line gear is the best means at present known for catching deep-swimming 
tunas. It is uniform, easy to work, and readily constructed. The component main 
lines, branch lines, and buoy lines are all made from the same material. Uniform 
length of branch lines eliminates confusion in assembly and replacement during the 
pick-up, The fishing depth can be regulated as desired by altering the length of 
the buoy lines and the amount of sag in the main line. Tangling of adjacent branch 
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lines is not frequent because the distance between any two branch lines is more 
than twice their length. The use of one large float between baskets, instead of 
two or more smaller floats, reduces the amount of handling and expedites operations, 
Snaps with swivels placed at the uppermost part of the branch lines minimize twist- 
ing when a hooked fish is threshing about. The snaps allow for instantaneous as- 
sembly or disassembly of the branch lines or buoy line with the main line. The 
manner of construction lends itself to mass production methods. 
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FISH CONSUMPTION ONLY SLIGHTLY AFFECTED BY DAYS OF WEEK 


Fricay is not necessarily "fish day" in the majority of United States households, 
Neither do the seasons, including the Lenten period, greatly influence the frequency 
with which fish is served. These are two of the findings of a U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service survey on the fish and shellfish preferences of household consumers. 


Nationally, over 60 percent of the persons interviewed said there was no particular 
day on which fish was served, whereas only about one-third of the households indicated 
that they served fishmore often on 
Friday. New Englanders were found 
to be an exception to the national 
rule, since 53 percent of the house- 
holds consume fish particularly on 
Friday. However, the importance of 
Friday as"fish day" in New England 
was offset nationally by the South- 
ern states, where only about 25 per- 
cent of the people reported that they 
preferred fish on that day. 


It was found that about 70 per- 
cent of the people have no seasonal 
preference for serving fresh fish, 
and that 82 percent had none for 
serving frozen fish. Surprisingly, 
most of those who do serve more fresh 
fish in a certain season said they 
did so in the summer. This was particularly true in the North Central states, where 22 
percent said they serve fresh fish more often during this season. Of the comparatively 
small group who indicated particular seasons when they served more frozen fish, no spe- 
cific season was clearly singled out over the others. Only 7 percent said they consumed 
more frozen fish in winter, while 5 percent selected spring, and 4 percent divided their 
choices between the summer and fall months. 














Results of the survey are contained in Part I—National Summary (FL-407) and Part II-- 
Regional Summary (FL-408) of the series Fish and Shellfish Preferences of Household Con- 
sumers--1951, Copies are available free from the Division of Information, U. S. Fish and 
|Wildlife Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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OYSTER GROWTH AS AFFECTED BY 
LATITUDINAL TEMPERATURE GRADIENTS?/ 
By Philip A. Butler* 

INTRODUCTION 


The complexity of growth processes in animals makes necessary the use of many 
different yardsticks for a critical evaluation. The word growth itself is diffi- 
cult to define but is interpreted, usually, as meaning permanent changes in length 
or volume. In oysters, growth is especially difficult to study since the body is 
hidden between the valves. Body size fluctuates seasonally; even the shell may de- 
crease in length under special environmental conditions. Specimens taken from up- 
per Chesapeake Bay after a prolonged period of low salinity showed that the occu- 
pied portion of the valves had decreased by an inch. Under such adverse conditions 
there is considerable body shrinkage and the oyster forms new valve margins within 
the old shell thus decreasing its total length by as mich as one-third. This neg- 
ative, or reductional, growth is common to many animals and frequently occurs in 
oysters. Most often the valves do not reflect these transitory body changes and 
body size cannot be determined without opening the shell. Measurement of growth in 
oysters is further complicated by the absence of a definitive size and by the fact 
that sexual maturity may be attained at shell sizes varying from 4 to 2 inches, 


For these and other reasons biologists and fishermen are prone to accept shell 
length as a valid criterion for oyster growth, and certainly it is the easiest meas- 
urement to use. State laws regulating oyster harvesting follow suit and the 23 or 
3-inch "market" oyster is a legal standard in most areas where oysters are harvest- 
ed commercially. However, since the amount of meat in an oyster rather than the 
size of the shell determines the profit, we find that private oyster growers do not 
necessarily use the 3-inch standard to determine the harvesting time for their crop. 
Under most conditions, the private planter determines the harvesting period by the 
number of pints of meat produced from a bushel of oysters rather than on whether or 
not the oysters will pass the minimm legal standard. In some areas too, the com- 
mercial canner does not purchase oysters on the basis of length but rather on how 
many cans of meat he can process per barrel of shell stock. Shell growth is, of 
course, intimately associated with body growth, but the relation between these two 
is by no means directly proportional. Investigators have recognized these factsfor 
along time. But, unfortunately, there are occasional reports of rapid increases 
in shell length which, with or without the writer's intention, are interpreted as 
meaning rapid meat production. The reading public has been educated to consider 
shell growth as synonymous with meat growth. 


LENGTH VERSUS WEIGHT-VOLUME FOR DETERMINING GROWTH 


The difficulty in determining oyster growth from length measurements becomes 
apparent on examining the results of some of the many experiments we have conducted 
during the past four’ years. For example, observations on growth under average con- 
ditions show that during the summer months of their first year oysters grow up to 
60 mis. in length; during their second summer they may increase from 1 to 10 percent. 
During the summer months of their third year there is virtually no increase in shell 
length, although weight and volume may increase from 10 to 20 percent. Obviously, 
during this third summer the oysters are growing despite the lack of increase in 
length, Length increases do take place in the third year of course, but during the 


J/BASED ON A PAPER PRESENTED AT THE NATIONAL SHELLFISHERIES ASSOCIATION CONVENTION IN ATLANTIC 
CITY, N. Je; AUGUST 14, 1952. 

FISHERY RESEARCH BIOLOGIST, GULF OYSTER INVESTIGATIONS, BRANCH OF FISHERY BIOLOGY, U. S. FISH 
AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, PENSACOLA, FLA. 
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colder months. In contrast, oysters in the colder waters of New England add 70 per- 
cent of their annual length increment during the four summer months when mature 
Gulf oysters are not growing appreciably. 















































Mean Calendar months to Months | Average | 0z.-yield 0z.-yield Oz.-yield]| 0z.-yield 
Location | annual grow select oyster in no. of per bushel per bushel per per 
temp. | Poor | Best | Average | hiber- | growing (USFWS (biologists' | calendar growing 
o° Cc. area | area area nation months statistics) estimate) month month 
T Tr 
CANADA 6 84, 48 66 120 1.8 2.6 
LONG 
ISLAND 
SOUND 10 80 42 52 120 2-3 3ok 
CHESAPEAKE 
BAY 15 60 18 30 96 302 4.0 
SOUTH F 
CAROLINA 20 48 1s 30 76 205 205 
GULF OF 
MEXICO 22 48 30 72 2ek 20h 
FIGURE 1 - ESTIMATED AVERAGE GROWING TIME AND MEAT YIELD FOR SELECT 3-iNCH OYSTERS AT DIF- 


FERENT LATITUDES. YIELD PER MONTH IS DERIVED FROM BIOLOGISTS' ESTIMATE OF YIELD PER BUSHEL. 


Interesting changes in growth rates may be cbtained experimentally by simla- 
ting the tidal conditions to which many oysters are normally exposed. At Pensacola 
we compared oysters growing under these conditions with control oysters held contin- 
uously below the water surface. In the first six months of observations, control oys- 
ters gained 35 percent in length and width while experimental oysters showed no gain; 
control oysters increased 160 percent in weight and experimental oysters 100 percent 
in weight. In another series of observations we separated oysters growing under very 
crowded conditions and placed them in individual trays. In the following six months 
these oysters increased in length only 1 percent, showed no change in width, but in- 
creased 40 percent in volume. 


It is apparent that under a variety of environmental conditions essentially no 
changes in length and width may occur while substantial gains are being made in weight 
and volume, in other words, when the oyster is growing. Our observations in Florida 
show that significant increases in weight and volume occur each month throughout the 
year, whereas increases in length and width follow a well-defined seasonal pattern 
after the first year and occur primarily in the winter months. The regularity of vol- 
ume increases during all of the growing months as compared to periodic length and width 
increases has been reported also for New England oysters (Loosanoff 1949). I suspect 
it is a characteristic of this oyster wherever it grows. For these reasons, the meas- 
urement of volume is a far more critical yardstick in the measurement of growth that 
is the measurement of length. There are certain disadvantages in the use of volume 
measurements as criteria for oyster growth. It is more time consuming and requires 
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more equipment, but the data obtained are of much greater value for interpreting 
growth changes under both experimental and natural conditions. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF GROWING AREAS 


The oyster biologist is interested not only in growth rates in a given envi- 
ronment, but also is frequently concerned with the relative value of two or more 
growing areas. It may be possible to examine such areas only briefly. In these 
circumstances, the use of the total volume measurement by itself is of little val- 
ue in assaying the growth potential of the oyster population. The reasons for this 
are obvious considering the striking differences found in the character of the shell. 
In areas infested with boring sponge and clams, the valves may be massive and yet 
enclose relatively little meat. Conversely, in areas of rapid growth, with the pro- 
duction of thin shells and relative thin oysters, the meat yield may be quite high. 
Even in circumscribed areas, variations in population density and types of cultch 
radically influence shell thickness and thus affect the relationship of total oys- 
ter volume to meat yield. We have several series of data illustrating these dif- 
ferences and our results parallel those obtained by H. F. Moore in his experimental 
plantings in Louisiana at the turn of the century (Moore 1910). Moore found in seed 
plantings of similar age that crowded oysters averaged greater length but only half 
the meat production of uncrowded oysters; that oysters growing on clam shell cultch 
produced the same amount of meat per bushel as larger and longer oysters growing on 
oyster shell cultch in the same area. Thus, in comparing oyster samples even from 
adjacent reefs, neither greater length nor greater volume is necessarily an index 
of greater meat yield. 


TOTAL OYSTER VOLUME TO SHELL VOLUME INDICATES POTENTIAL YIELD 


It is a simple operation to shuck measured samples of oysters from one or sev- 
eral locations and determine the relative yield at harvest time. However, for the 
biologist who may wish to determine the potential yield of a particular area ortype 
of culture technique, it is much more difficult. He must sample oysters both in and 
out of season, when they are spawning and when they are hibernating. Under varied 
seasonal conditions, the yield from a sample may have little bearing on what those 
same oysters would produce under the optimum conditions found at harvest time. For 
example, we determined the yield of similar-aged oysters growing as “singles” and 
another group growing under crowded conditions. In May, the single oysters produced 
30 percent more meat than did the crowded oysters. Two months later the yield ratio 
had reversed and the crowded oysters produced nearly 25 percent more than the singles. 
This change in meat production was not due to any sudden improvement in the crowded 
oysters but simply to the fact that they were heavy with spawn while the single oys- 
ters had all completed the spawning process. There are still other local conditions 
which may contribute to such misleading results, and it is essential for the biolo- 
gist to have some yardstick usable at any time to evaluate the potential yield from 
an Oyster population at its peak of condition. 


We have found in our work that the ratio of total oyster volume to shell volume 
provides such a yardstick. Under poor growing conditions, where meat yield is low, 
this ratio approaches but, of course, never reaches 1.0. As oysters improve inmeat- 
yielding capacity, this ratio approaches and may surpass 2.0. In other words, the 
larger the body space in proportion to shell, the higher the ratio. In the Pensacola 
area, the best oysters have a total volume:shell volume ratio of about 1.3 and the 
poorest oysters have a ratio of about 1.2. 


This ratio has many convenient uses, some of which I shall indicate briefly: 
Since it is based on the total internal capacity which the oyster has at some time 
created for its body, this ratio reflects the volum of oyster meat when the animal 
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is, or was, at peak size; this ratio is independent of meat volume at the time of 
examination and hence is not affected by seasonal fluctuations in meat quality, or 
by variations due to spawning, etc.--it can even be used on the intact shells of 
oysters long dead; it eliminates the subjective impressions gained from rapid shell 
growth and over-all large-appearing oysters; when used in conjunction with meat vol- 
ume, the ratio helps to evaluate the effects on body size of disease, pollution,and 
semi-permanent environmental changes. 


We have found this ratio useful in comparing oysters grown under different ex- 
perimental conditions inadjacent environments, and it should be equally useful in com- 
paring oysters which have grown in environments widely separated geographically, 


Since distinctive differences in the meat yield per bushel exist in the con- 
mercial production of oysters at different geographical locations, it is of interest 
to learn whether these differences have a biological foundation based on the oysters' 
ability to grow or whether they are artificial differences based on harvesting tech- 
niques. 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in compiling production figures for the sev- 
eral oyster-growing areas makes use of certainfactors for converting bushels of oys- 
ters harvested to pounds of meats produced (Anderson and Peterson 1952). These con- 
version factors vary from over 7 pounds per bushel in New England to less than 3in 
South Carolina, These figures indicate to some extent the quality of the oysters, 
but they reflect primarily the harvesting methods used in the different states. In 
order to estimate the meat-yielding capacity of oysters from different geographical 
areas, it is necessary to determine the meat yield and age of a standard-size oys- 
ter. I have selected for this purpose the 3-inch "market" oyster, taking into con- 
sideration the number of calendar months necessary to produce such an oyster and in 
how many of these months the oyster actually grows. (Many biologists have contribu- 
ted helpful information for my use in compi ing these data, and I wish to express 
here my appreciation for their assistance.£ I wish to emphasize, too, that any 
faults in the interpretation of this material are entirely my own.) 


DIFFERENTIAL OYSTER GROWTH AT DIFFERENT LATITUDES 


Although some of the data are quite meager, I believe that a clear-cut differ- 
ential in oyster growth does exist at different latitudes. The Chesapeake oyster 
produces the greatest volume of meats in unit time on the basis of both calendar 
months and growing months. If we consider rate of growth from the biological point 
of view, rather than the commercial, and eliminate the hibernation months, oysters 
in the warmest areas produce the least amount of meats in unit time, and the other 
regions considered are intermediate. 


The relatively poor growth of the southern oyster suggests that the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is on the periphery of the geographical distribution for this species, Crasso- 
strea virginica. It suggests too, that parts of the Gulf may be classified as a dis 
tinctly marginal environment. Although there is clear evidence for the existence of 
enormous populations here in the recent past, we have no knowledge of the annual re- 
cruitment in these populations. It may well be that in the presence of static pop- 
ulation levels overfishing by man has been the decisive factor in causing the rapid 
decline of the species in such areas as the Texas coast. This hypothesis may ex- 
plain man's failure to restore barren areas by small-scale plantings. It is reason- 
able to assume that in marginal areas and in the presence of many enemies the oyster 
can perpetuate itself only when the adult population is very large. Admittedly, 
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there are other areas in this latitude which provide an excellent environment for 
oyster populations. This situation merely emphasizes the fact that the suitability 
of an environment is dependent on the interaction of many ecological factors. Any 
single factor, such as the temperature gradient, is rarely a limiting factor in the 
survival of the species, although it may have far-reaching effects on the quality 
of the individuals making up the population. 


These conclusions are not contradicted by reports of rapid shell growth in 
southern oysters (Ingle 1950). Although 3- to 4-inch oysters are frequently grown 
in the Gulf States in a year's time and 6-inch oysters in 30 months are not rare, 
oysters occasionally attain a length of 3 inches in 6 months in the Chesapeake Bay 
and 6-inch specimens have been reported that were only 17 months old (Beaven 1952). 
Because Of the hibernation period at this latitude, these 6-inch specimens repre- 
sent approximately 15 months of growing time. Surprise has been expressed in the 
literature (Gunter 1951) that Gulf oysters may increase as much as 0,3 mms, per day 
in shell length, but this may be compared with the 6-inch Chesapeake Bay oysters 
which must have grown at similar or faster rates. All of these examples describe a 
few unusual oysters or oysters growing under exceptional circumstance, and hence do 
not present a true picture of average growth rates. Moreover, Oyster-shell length 
is of only relative importance in determining meat yield. In South Carolina, for 
example, clustered reef oysters with an average length of 3 inches are harvested 
when 2 years old and yield approximately 42 ounces of meatsper standard bushel. Se- 
lect single oysters growing in this area may require 3years to attainthe same length, 
but yield up to 120 ounces of meats per bushel. 


In discussing the reasons for the apparently greater meat yield of oysters grown 
in colder waters, we need not consider the obvious differences resulting from the 
harvesting of cultivated oysters in the North as contrasted with the harvesting of 
clustered reef oysters for canning purposes in many southern areas. I should like 
to mention, however, that harvesting techniques may be of greater importance than 
the environment in determining the meat yield from oysters as well as from any other 
aquatic farm crop. 


Oysters in northern areas are harvested primarily at or near hibernation tem- 
peratures when they have naturally accumulated the maximum amount of food reserves. 
In southern areas, where hibernation temperatures are the exception, the oyster does 
not build up large food reserves in its tissues and during the harvesting season its 
energy requirements are supplied by daily food consumption. As a result, the meats 
are smaller on the average than meats from oysters harvested in colder waters. This 
hypothesis is corroborated by circumstances occasionally found in the South. Insome 

ears sudden increases in water temperatures well above the level necessary for mass 
Spawning may exist for some time before any spawning takes place inthe spring (Hepkins 
1935). In my opinion this is because the oysters, having little stored glycogen a- 
vailable, require days or even weeks to accumlate sufficient food material for the 
maturation of the gonads. Geographical differences in oyster-meat production have 
in the past been attributed to salinity differentials in the growing areas, i.e., 
greater production from more saline waters. However, I suzgest that the effects of 
the temperature gradient offer a more logical explanation for these production dif- 
fe 


e 
rences,. 


We should recognize why oysters living in cold waters are able physiologically 
to store more food reserves than warm-water animals. The reasons underlying this 
condition justify the conclusion that northern oysters grow faster than southern oys- 
ters, Scientists have learned that the rates of many biological processes are de- 
pendent on temperature. The temperature coefficient for such biological processes, 
or Qi9 as it is called, is approximately 2. This means that for each 10-degree rise 
in temperature within the tolerance levels of the animal, the speed of metabolic ac- 
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tivity is approximately doubled. Im the case of the oyster, we may interpret this 
to mean that month by month throughout the year, minimum food and oxygen require- 

ments of the southern oyster are about twice as great as for the northern oyster, 

Since this greater food requirement is accompanied by a presumed decrease in food 

availability in the South, it appears reasonable that southern oysters have to de- 
vote much more of their energies to the problem of existing. Although water pump- 
ing and feeding rates may be similar at different temperature levels, the percent- 
age of food consumed which can be devoted to body building, that is to growth and 
to storage, must be significantly greater in New England, for example, than it is 

in the South Atlantic and Gulf areas. 


SUMMARY 


l. Field and experimental observations indicate that volume rather than 
the customary length measurements provide a more critical evaluation ‘of growth in 
the oyster. 


2. The ratio of total oyster volume to shell volume provides.a useful sin- 
gle index for estimating the meat-yielding potential of an oyster population when 
continuing observations are impractical. 


3. Oyster growth varies geographically, responding to differences in the 
latitudinal temperature gradient. 


4. Oysters in the latitude of Chesapeake Bay tend to. grow faster and pro- 
duce more meat in unit time than oysters growing north or south of this region. 
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Progress on Projects, May 1953 


BYPRODUCTS: Vitamin Content and Nutritive Value of Fishery Byproducts: An- 
alyses were made of samples of tuna and herring meal for niacin content. The re- 
sults were: 





















































Number Moisture Fat Niacin (Micrograms per gram o 
Sample of Percent ) (Percent) moisture-and-oil-free basis) 
Samples| Max.| Min.| Avg.| Max.|Min.|Aveg. Max. Min. Avg. 
Tuna Meal 17 9.60] 3.18] 6.17]10.20]7.08]9.06 201 120 153 
erring Meal 4 11.44 110.65 4{11.14] 9.9219.7619.85 79 63 70 
(Seattle) 
eu HH 


FEEDING STUDIES WITH MENHADEN OILS: During the past few years there has been 
considerable interest in the possibility of adding animal or vegetable oils and 
fats to poultry and swine feeds. This has been partially due to the relatively 
large quantities of oils and fats available on the market, and also because oil or 
fat added to manufactured mixed feeds would make them less dry and dusty. Thelat- 
ter would encourage greater consumption of feed and greater production of meat, 
eggs, or other products within a given time. 





Several feeding experiments have been reported showing that it is possibleto 
add vegetable oils and certain animal fats to diets without adversely affecting the 
health of the animals or birds. It was believed that fish body oils could be fed 
in like manner so a program of feeding studies with broilers was started late last 
fall at the Fishery Technological Laboratory, College Park, Maryland. 


The studies were limited to feeding commercially-hatched cross-bred broilers 
in battery brooder cages a modified broiler diet recommended by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Circular 788, February 1948). This basal diet (No. 2) con- 
sisted of ground yellow corn, 60.4; soybean meal, 22.0; fish meal, 5.0; meat meal, 
6,0; alfalfa meal, 5.0; steamed bonemeal, 1.0; manganized salt, 0.4; vitamin A and 
D feeding oil, 0.2; and riboflavin concentrate, 0.05; all by weight to equal 100 
parts. The groups were fed centrifuged menhaden oil, settling menhaden oil orcorn 
oil at levels of 0, 2, 4, 6, or 8 percent in replacement of an equal weight of 
ground yellow corn in the basal diet. No adjustment was made to equalize thesmall 
differences in the protein content of the diets. Additional comparable groups re- 
ceiving 0, 6, and 8 percent centrifuged menhaden oil were fed diets to which was 
added 2 milligrams of niacin and 5 milligrams of alpha tocopherol per pound of feed, 
and 24 percent of dried brewer's yeast replaced an equal weight of ground yellow 
corn. These vitamin additions were based on recommendations made by Dr.M. L. Scott 


of Cornell University to prevent the formation of enlarged hocks of turkeys and 
ducks, 
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Each cage measuring 24 by 28 inches contained about 19 birds at first. It 
was necessary to thin the chickens out from time to time as they grew untilfinally 
at 7 weeks most of the chickens were killed and dressed, The groups receiving 0, 
2, and 8 percent centrifuged menhaden oil, 8 percent settling menhaden oil, and 8 
percent corn oil were kept for 12 weeks. These groups were kept in order to find 
out what effect the highest levels of oil had over the period that commercial broil- 
ers are usually fed. 


The total average live weights for the 16 groups during the 7-week period and 
6 groups for the 12-week period were: 


Grams Pounds 
Indthdad:.2cceniavoovidtedel! hae 208 
RGet OME 50 0 6 cadena pdawede Lee 8 
Sick wOS.. 6ssex ss cee exile 624 1.4 
Seven WeekS cececccecvecs a ker 
Twelve weeks: 
Cockerels ....cceees SLas 2776 3.9 
Pu Lee. « sbrve%s osee'oie's' - 1415 321 


These data indicate that the growth rate of the chickens was satisfactory, 
A study of the weights of individual chickens indicates that there were probably 
no significant differences between groups except possibly for the one that received 
8 percent of settling menhaden oil. Even so the average for this group was only 
35 grams lower than the total average at 4 weeks, 50 grams lower at 7 weeks, and 
about 200 and 100 grams lower, respectively, for cockerels and pullets at 12 weeks, 
These lower weights were apparently due to eating less feed since the pounds of 
feed per pound gain, namely, 2.4 for 7 weeks and 2.7 for 12 weeks (all gains made 
by the chickens) were very good. The range for all groups was from 2.4 to 3.1, 
The group receiving no oil had the highest feed requirement at 12 weeks, namely, 
3.1; the requirement for this group was 2.5 pounds of feed per pound of gain at 7 
weeks, The additional niacin, alpha tocopherol, and yeast did not affect either 
the growth or efficiency of utilizing feed. 


There were no significant differences between groups in respect to deaths, 
lameness, feathering, or color of skin and shanks that could be ascribed to the 
diets fed. About 58 percent of the chicks died from all causes. There were from 
2 to 5 lame birds in each group, and these had one or both legs affected with hock 
disability. This was probably partly due to the 4-by-4-inch screen floor that was 
used which permitted the hocks of young chicks to get caught in the meshes. There 
was only one cripple after about the fifth week. There was only one case of what 
appeared to beencephalomalacia, and this bird happened to be in the group thatwas 
fed no added oil. The color of the skin and shanks was very satisfactory. 


So far as the live chickens were concerned, the results looked very good for 
feeding the fish body oils. When the chickens were eaten there was another story. 
Even the lowest amount feed, namely, 2 percent of centrifuged or settling menhaden 
oil, gave a fish flavor to the meat. This flavor was not limited to the fat, but 
was actually present in the lean meat of the breast and legs. It was not an off- 
flavor due to oil since all of the chickens receiving corn oil, irrespective ofthe 
level fed, were rated as satisfactory. The fish flavor was due to some flavor in- 
gredient in the menhaden oil. Even though some of the taste-testers did not agree 
and thought that chickens receiving even the higher levels tasted all right, it is 
not commercially safe to recommend even the lowest level which was fed. 


Feeding experiments are now under way in which levels of centrifuged menhaden 
oil from 2 to O percent by 4-percent increments are being fed. The results of this 
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test, should determine a safe level which may be recommended. Of course, there is 
also a possibility that the fish oils may be treated so as to remove the flavor 


ingredient, but this would increase the cost of the oil and reduce the likelihood 
of it being used. (College Park) 


Ht UR He 


REFRIGERATION: Freezing Fish at Sea, Defrosting, Filleting, and Refreezing 
the Fillets: VESSEL: The brine-freezer machinery was completed and installed in 
the new brine tank. Preliminary mechanical tests did not indicate any serious 
defects; however, extensive dockside trials will be conducted before the first 
test-fishing operation. (Boston) 











CRAB MEAT IS FAVORITE FOR SUMMER MEALS 


Crab meat, which has long been recognized for its distinctive flavor and its va- 
riety of uses, is in plentiful supply in the food markets during the summer, 


"Ready-to-use" crab meat-—-fresh cooked, frozen, or canned--is especially in demand 
for summer salads and crab cakes, 


Several species of crabs are 
taken by American fishermen, In 
New England the rock crab is the 
commercial variety, while the blue 
crab is found fromNew York to Tex-= 
as and is the most important crab 
On the Atlantic Coast. On the Pa- 
cific Coast, the dunmgeness crab is 
the best known. From northern A- 
laskxa waters come the giant king 
crabs. 





Crab meat from blue crab is packed in the following forms: "Lump meat" is the 
white from the large muscles in the back; "flake meat" is the remaining white body 
meat; and “claw meat" is the brownish meat from the claws. White meat is preferred 
for salads, while the darker meat is usually used in crab cakes or patties. From the 
other varieties of crabs the meat from all parts is usually packed together. 


Here's a recipe for a delicious and nutritious salad developed and tested by the 
home economists of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 


CRAB RAVIGOTE 





1 POUND CRAB MEAT 1 TABLESPOON CHOPPED PARSLEY 

2 TABLESPOONS CHOPPED SWEET PICKLE TABLESPOONS CHOPPED ONION 

2 TABLESPOONS LEMON JUICE { CUP MAYONNAISE OR SALAD DRESSING 

Z TEASPOON SALT TABLESPOONS CHOPPED STUFFED OLIVES 
DASH PEPPER TEASPOON PAPRIKA 

1 HARD-COOKED EGG, CHOPPED PIMIENTO 


Remove any shell or cartilage from the crab meat. Combine pickle, lemon juice, 
SeasOnings, egg, parsley, onion and crab meat. Fill 6 crab shells or individual cas- 
seroles with mixture. Combine mayonnaise, olives and paprika; spread over tops of 
[Shells Chill. Garnish with pimiento strips. Serves 6. 
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California 





"N. B. SCOFIELD" STUDIES TUNA IN EASTERN PACIFIC (Cruise No. 1 of 1953): 
vestigations on the presence and relative abundance of deep-swimming yellowfinand 
big-eyed tuna were made in waters near the tuna-fishing grounds in the eastern 
Pacific by the State of California's research vessel N. B. Scofield. The 54-day 
cruise was completed at Los Angeles on March 18. In addition, investigation of 
the oceanography of the eastern Pacific, especially as it may affect the tunas, 
was continued; and biological data was collected to aid in identifying the stocks 
of tunas, This cruise was conducted jointly by the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, the Marine Fisheries Branch of the California Department of Fish and 
Game, and the Scripps Institution of Oceanography of the University of California. 
The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service also participated through technical assistance 
and loan of certain essential equipment. 


The Japanese fishing operations in the western Pacific Ocean, and more re- 
— the experimental fishing conducted by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service's 
= = Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investi- 
SSS oe ae “| gations in the central Pacific 
‘| have demonstrated in those waters 
the presence of deep-living yel- 
| lowfin and big-eyed tuna, of 
larger size than normally taken 
| at the surface. The more recent 
| 








HONDURAS 


| 
| experimental fishing has demon- 
| strated this distribution of 
tuna as far east as longitude 
| 120° W. This gives rise to the 
r question of whether or not there 
g cocosis = $2 are to be found, in areas adja- 
i ae 1. cent to the present eastern Pa- 
\ “od $22 | cific fishing grounds, similar, 
if not part of the same, popula- 
tions of tunas not now available 
to present commercial fishing 
methods. The solution of this 
| problem has important implications 
on the future of the eastern Pa- 
cific tuna fishery, reports the 
California Department of Fishand 
Game in an April 28 release. 
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The N. B. Scofield departed 
FIGURE 1 - SHOWS THE AREA COVERED BY THE CALIFORNIA RE- Jog angeles on January 23 and 
SEARCH VESSEL N. 8. SCOFIELD FROM JAN.23-MAR.18,1953. “o> Angeles on January 23 


occupied the first station eight 
days later. | After crossing the equatorial current system and completing Station 
No. 9, at 4°28" S. on February 10, the vessel put in at the Galapagos Islands. Two 
days were spent there preparing for the second leg. On February 13 fishing was 
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begun on the second leg, a northeasterly track traversing the area between the 
Galapagos Islands and the mainland. Upon completion of the second leg at Station 
No. 19 on February 22, the vessel entered Puntarenas, Costa Rica, for fuel. The 
third and last leg, comprising seven stations, was begun on February 26 off the 
coast of Costa Rica and completed on March 4 off the coast of Ecuador. After an 
emergency stop at Acapulco, the vessel returned to Los Angeles Harbor on March18 


(see figure 1). 


Fishing Results: Long-line gear developed by the Japanese was employed by 
the expedition. A basket of long-line gear is illustrated in figure 2. The only 
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FIGURE 2 - ONE BASKET; LONG-LINE GEAR USED BY M/V N. B. SCOFIELD IN A 54-DAY CRUISE COM- 
PLETED ON MARCH 18. 
modification of the gear made on the expedition was replacement of the 10-fathom 
float lines with 5-fathom float lines after Station No. 7. No measurable differ- 
ence was observed in the effectiveness of the gear subsequent to this change. 


Fifty baskets of gear were set at most stations. The long-lines, baited with 
large frozen sardines, were set at daybreak and allowed to soak for about six 
hours. Retrieving the gear was no problem except in areas of strong currents, such 
as the Galapagos Islands, where the long-lines were badly fouled. Otherwise, fish- 
ing operations in general were conducted under ideal weather and sea conditions. 


In all, a total of 1,180 baskets (7,080 hooks) were fished, The average rate 
was 45 baskets (270 hooks) per station, The total catch consisted of 76 yellowfin 
tuna, 16 big-eyed tuna, 78 spearfishes (marlins and sailfish), 236 sharks, and 18 
fish of miscellaneous species. The over-all catch per 100 hooks fished per day 
was 5.99 fish. The breakdown of the catch ratio by kind of fish was as follows: 


Fish Per 100 Hooks 
Yellowfin tuna . «swede coor LOT 
Big-eyed tuna ...ccccccesee O23 
Spearfishes ccceseccsetcccss: 1610 
GAGs: nie 6ercealicic sensise simeic 129639 
Miscellaneous .ecccccccceces Oo25 





Tuna were caught at 11 of the 26 fishing stations. They appeared to be most 
abundant in outlying oceanic waters judging from the catches made on the first leg, 
which accounted for 82 percent of all the tuna caught by the expedition. The larg- 
est number of tuna were taken transverse to the equatorial current system west of 
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the Galapagos Islands, from Stations 4 thru 9, where the catch of tunas averaged 
4.32 fish per 100 hooks. This rate of catching compares favorably with that of 
the Japanese in the western Pacific, and with that of Pacific Oceanic Fishery In- 
vestigations in the central Pacific, at the same season and similar latitudes, 
The greatest tuna catches were made at Stations 5 and 9, where 6.67 tunas were 
caught per 100 hooks. The remaining two legs of the cruise were singularly unpro- 
ductive of tunas. Contrary to expectations, very poor fishing was encounteredat 
the stations close to the Galapagos Islands, a very productive area for surface- 
fishing tuna vessels, 


The big-eyed and yellowfin tuna captured were in general very large, with 
most of the fish over 1,400 millimeters (55 inches) in fork length and weight in 
excess of 150 pounds. The size range of the yellowfin was 796-1,720 millimeters 
(31-68 inches) in fork length, while that of the big-eyed was 991-1,835millimeters 
(39-72 inches) in fork length. 


Damage to the.tunas by sharks was relatively extensive; one tuna in every 
four was mutilated to some degree. 


Oceanographic Observations: Bathythermograph casts were discontinued shortly 
after departure due to equipment failure. However, by improvising it was possible 
to take these observations at each of the 26 long-line stations occupied. 





In order to obtain a qualitative picture of the current structure in theupper 
layers of the ocean, current cross measurements were made to depths of 200 meters 
wherever long lines were fished. 


The geomagnetic electrokinetograph, commonly abbreviated "GEK" or "jog-log," 
is a recently developed instrument which records the apparent direction and veloc- 
ity of surface currents. In order to obtain a more complete picture of the sur- 
face circulation of the eastern Pacific region, "GEK" observations were made at 
two-hour intervals from Cape San Lucas south across the equator on the first leg, 
and from the Galapagos Islands northeast to Costa Rica on the second leg. Failure 
of the instrument precluded further observations after starting the third leg. 


Samples of phytoplankton were taken at each station, for qualitative analysis 
of the over-all pattern of phytoplankton distribution, and to relate the production 
of phytoplankton to chemical nutrients found in sea water. 


Surface salinity samples were collected, and surface temperature observations 
were made at two-hour intervals during the cruise. The 223 samples and observa- 
tions will provide additional information about surface density distributions in 
the eastern Pacific. 

Twenty-six quantitative plankton hauls were made (one at each station) with a 
one-meter net towed obliquely from a depth of 300 meters to the surface. Analysis 
of these samples will provide a basis for a study of the relationship between tuna 
abundance and the abundance of zooplankton, 


Biological Observations: Samples of whole blood for serological studies which 
may lead to a new method of distinguishing between tuna species and races were ob- 
tained from 10 yellowfin, 3 big-eyed, and 1 oceanic skipjack tuna. An effort was 
made to collect these samples over a wide area, but the failure to catch tuna in 
quantity after the first leg restricted this sampling. 





The development of a new chemical technique called paper chromatography which 
may permit the separation of the races of a particular speciesof fishis under way. 
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Material for this study was obtained from 9 yellowfin, 2 big-eyed, 1 oceanic skip~ 
jack, and 1 black skipjack tuna. 


Thirteen yellowfin and 5 big-eyed tuna were examined for condition of sexual 
maturity. Most of the reproductive organs of these fish, male and female alike, 
were in an advanced ripening stage, and a few individuals possessed ripe gonads. 
One male big-eyed tuna caught at Station No. 26 had apparently just spawned, or 
was in the last stages of spawning, judging from the condition of its testes. 


Measurements of body proportions were made of four big-eyed tuna, 


The distribution of tunas may be related to the available food. To investi- 
gate the feeding habits of the yellowfin and big-eyed tuna in the tropical eastern 
Pacific region, of which little is now known, stomachs from as many of these fish 
as practicable were retained and preserved for study ashore. Preliminary exami- 
nation of the 8 yellowfin and 4 big-eyed tuna stomachs collected indicate that at 
the time of their capture these fish were feeding mainly on frigate mackerel, squid, 
and red crabs. The stomach contents were fairly uniform in composition, and there 
appeared to be no marked difference in food preference of the two species. 


Two striped marlin, two sailfish, and one black marlin were returned for 
vertebrae studies. The only black marlin taken by the expedition weighed over 
625 pounds, 


The presence of the white-tipped shark, heretofore believed restricted in 
distribution to the Atlantic Ocean, was recently reported from the eastern Pacific 
Ocean. Since knowledge of the life history and habits of the species in this 
region is fragmentary, observations were recorded wherever the white-tipped shark 
was encountered. Twelve of these sharks were caught by long lines at fivediffer- 
ent stations. Body measurements were taken of one fish; another specimen was fro- 
zen whole for examination ashore. 


eH HH * 


TUNA TAGGING BY "N. B. SCOFIELD" LIMITED BY POOR FISHING CONDITIONS: Tuna 
tagging by the California Department of Fish and Game's research vessel N.B. Sco- 
field was limited by poor fishing conditions to only 50 fish on a 24-day cruise 
completed at Los Angeles on May 15. The cruise (53-5-2) was madeoff the west coast 
of Baja California, Gulf of California, as far north as Guaymas, the west coastof 
Mexico, and south to Acapulco, a May 27 report from the Department of Fish and Game 
states. 








The 50 fish were tagged between Manzanillo and Acapulco, and consisted of 26 
yellowfin, 23 skipjack, and 1 black skipjack tuna. The vessel was prepared totag 
with two tagging crews, but tuna fishing during the trip was poor. The fishing in 
the Gulf of California was especially bad, and the heavy concentrations of tuna 
there earlier in April were not to be found. 


A full load of bait (anchovettas) was caught at Guaymas, Mexico. The vessel 
then proceeded southward, and since the fishing in the Gulf of Californiawas still 
poor, a course for more southern fishing grounds was set. Numerous schools of 
yellowfin and skipjack were encountered on the trip south, but extreme difficulty 
was experienced in getting the fish to come to the boat. 


A limited number of night-light specimens was collected at night while the 
vessel was drifting on fishing grounds. 
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"N. B. SCOFIELD" TO EXPLORE SHRIMP AND BOTTOM FISH GROUNDS: Deep-water ex- 
plorations for Dover and petrale sole and large shrimp in commercial quantities 
off the Morro Bay-Santa Barbara coast will be a one-month project of the N. B, 
Scofield, a California Department of Fish and Game research vessel, 





The cruise commenced early in June with two main objectives: (1)atrawl sur- 
vey of the region's mid and deep waters to determine if bottom fish and large shrimp 
exist in the commercial quantities that preliminary research has indicated; and 
(2) to experiment with new mid-water trawl gear using a single boat. 


The California biologists expect to trawl at 500 fathoms and hope--with good 
weather conditions--to make a mile-deep drag. If successful, this will be the 


deepest commercial-type drag in history, an April 29 release from the California 
Department of Fish and Game reports. 


* ke te Ht 


TUNA TAGGING CONTINUED: A total of 157 yellowfin tuna and 61 skipjack tuna 
were tagged by California Department of Fish and Game biologists aboard the con- 
mercial tuna clipper Southern Pacific on a 37-day cruise completed at San Diego 
on April 17. The vessel 
cruised inthe area of Baja 
California, the Gulf of 
California, and off the 
coast of Mexicoto the Gulf 
of Tehuantepec. All the 
fish were tagged off the 
Gulf of Tehuantepec, re- 
ports the Department of 
Fish and Game in an April 28 
report. 















MEXICO 


Of the fish tagged, 
110 were tagged with the 
type "G" tag and 108 with 
the type "F" tag. As ob- 
served during previous tag- 
ging operations, the type 
"G" appears to be the most 














Z, : 
TY, efficient to apply to the 
lj various modifications used, 
AREA OF TAGGING 
SHOWS ROUTE OF THE RESEARCH VESSEL SOUTHERN PACIFIC ON ITS Two night-light col- 
CRUISE FROM MARCH 11-APRIL 17, 1953. lections were made in the 


area of tagging. These 
collections yielded 190 juvenile frigate mackerel (Auxis sp.). 


Other major objectives were to gain experience in commercial tuna-fishing 
methods; and to further delineate the spawning range of yellowfin and skipjack tuna 
by collecting post-larval specimens under a night light. 
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SPAWNING SARDINE AND ANCHOVY ABUNDANCE STUDIED BY "YELLOWFIN" (Cruise No. 4 
of 1953): The abundance and age composition of spawning adult sardines and ancho- 
vies were measured in inshore and offshore waters off California by that State's 
research vessel Yellowfin on a 6-day cruise completed at Los Angeles on April 22. 
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The area covered included the Southern California coastal area between San Diego 


and Pt. Concepcion and the area around the offshore islands and banks. 


A total of 317 miles were scouted in 16 nightsand 49 visual schools of fishes 
were sighted. Of the two schools sampled, one proved to be jack mackerel and the 
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SHOWS THE AREA COVERED BY THE RESEARCH VESSEL M. V. YELLOWFIN APRIL 6-22, 1953. 
PRESENTS ONE SAMPLE. 


other anchovy. The remaining 47 schools were estimated as 38 of anchovies, 8 of 
sauries, and one of jack mackerel. 























EACH MARK RE- 


Forty-eight light stations were occupied yielding three samples of sardines, 
two of jack mackerel, and 21 of anchovies. Scales, gonads, stomachs, and chromato- 
graphic samples of muscle tissue for population studies were taken from sardine 
and anchovy samples. Gonads, stomachs, and otoliths were taken fromthe jackmack- 
erel samples. A sample of large sardines collected at Avalon harbor, Santa Cata- 
lina Island, consisted of gravid and ripe adults. A sample of adult sardines from 
near Oceanside consisted of smaller fish, most of which were in resting or immature 
stages of sexual maturity. One sardine collected near Santa Barbara was a gravid 
male, Most of the anchovies collected were in advanced stages of maturity with 
several of the females having ripe eggs. 


The weather was unsettled with fairly steady and sometimes strong northwest 
winds-~especially in the offshore area. 


Surface sea temperatures ranged from 10,0° C. (50,0° F.) near Pt. Concepcion 
to 15.0° C. (59,09 F.) at Wilson's Cove, San Clemente Island. Sardines were found 
in waters in which surface temperatures ranged from 13.5° C. to 14.0° C. (56.3° F. 


te 57,29 F,), 
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Metal Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, January-March 1953 


Total shipments of metal cans for fish and sea food in January- 
March 1953 amounted to 13,882 short tons of steel (based on the amount 
of steel consumed in the manufacture of cans), 1 percent more than 
the 13,634 short tons shipped in the similar period in 1952. This 
is based on a May 21 report issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


NOTE: STATISTICS COVER ALL COMMERCIAL AND CAPTIVE PLANTS KNOWN TO BE PRODUCING METAL CANS, 
REPORTED IN BASE BOXES OF STEEL CONSUMED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF CANS, THE DATA FOR FISHERY 
PRODUCTS ARE CONVERTED TO TONS OF STEEL BY USING THE FACTOR: 23.0 BASE BOXES OF STEEL EQUAL 
ONE SHORT TON OF STEEL, 
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Dr. John L. Kask Resigns as Fish and Wildlife Service 
Assistant Director 


Secretary of the Interior Douglas McKay announced on June 11 the resignation, 
effective July 7, of Dr. John L, Kask, assistant director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Kask has accepted the position of chairman of the Fisheries Research 
Board of Canada, with headquarters located in Ottawa. 


Kask became assistant director of the Fish and Wildlife Service on April l, 
1952, filling the vacancy created by the retirement of Milton C. James. Prior to 
that he had been chief of the Service's Office of Foreign Activities and assistant 
director of the Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations at Honolulu, T. H. 


Kask has also resigned as one of the three United States Commissioners of the 
International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, and from the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, the International Commission for the Scientific 
Investigation of Tuna, and as Deputy Commissioner of the International Whaling 
Commission, to which posts he had been appointed by the President. 


s) 


Maryland’s Soft-Shel] Clam Fishery Developing Fast 


The soft-shell clam (Mya arenaria L.) in Maryland is fast developing into a 
promising new Chesapeake Bay fishery, reports the May 1953 Maryland Tidewater News 
of the State Department of Research and Education. Traditionally this clam is a 
product chiefly of New England's tidal flats, where it is dug by hand at low tide. 
In Chesapeake Bay the normal range of the tides is little more than a foot, and 
bottoms where the "maninose" (as this soft-shell clam is known locally) is found 
seldom ebb dry. Until recently very little commercial exploitation of the soft- 
shell clam had been attempted in Maryland. 





An Easton waterman in 1950 developed and patented a hydraulic dredge which 
harvests clams efficiently at depths up to eight feet. The minimum depth of oper- 
ation is limited only by the draft of the boat on which the rig is carried. The 
dredge consists essentially of an endless chain-link conveyor belt at the lower end 
of which is hinged a sled-like structure with an adjustable blade, and a hydraulic 
system which directs numerous small jets of water backward toward the bladeconveyor. 
The dredge is swung alongside the boat from booms. As the boat moves forwardslowly, 
the jets of water loosen the bottom ahead of the dredge blade. Clams, shells, and 
debris are picked up by the blade and carried upward on the conveyor belt. At the 
upper end of the conveyor a crewman picks out the marketable clams, and the remain- 
der of the catch falls overboard astern. 
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Some 40 boats equipped with hydraulic dredges are now operating in Eastern 
Shore waters, chiefly in Eastern Bay, the Chester River, and the Miles River, 
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TY.PE OF GEAR USED IN MARYLAND'S SOFT=SHELL CLAM FISHERY. 


Thus far no measures have been taken to regulate the exploitation of what is prow 
ing to be a very valuable sea-food resource. Clams are being harvested in large 
numbers in every month of the year, and concern is felt in some quarters for the 
future of the industry unless sound management policies are established and en- 
forced. 


There recently was initiated at the Chesapeake Biological Laboratory a study 
of the soft-shell clam in Maryland waters, for the purpose of obtaining basic in- 
formation to be supplied to the Commission of Tidewater Fisheries. More recently, 
a Resolution passed the General Assembly asking that sucha studybe carried through 
to completion. Thus, this problem has the interest and concern of the State Legis- 
lature, the Department of Tidewater Fisheries, and the Department of Research and 
Education, all seeking information concerning this long dormant resource. It is 
also hoped’ that through judicious utilization of the new industry it may not only 
reach a high peak of production but that sustained yields may be obtained. 
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Michigan’s Great Lakes Commercial Fish Production, 1952 


Michigan's commercial fishermen landed more than 29 million pounds of fresh- 
water fish from the Great Lakes during 1952 (table 1), reports the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation in a recent 
news bulletin. This is about 3 
million pounds above the average 
for the past 31 years. However, 
there was evidence that the im- 
portant lake trout and whitefish 
populations are dwindling even 
further because of the sea lamprey. 
The year 1952 marked an all-time 
low in the catch of both these 
species. Also, the 1952 yellow 
pike catch wasthe lowest recorded 




















TYPICAL TYPE OF BOAT USED FOR FISHING ON THE GREAT ; 
LAKES. GILL NETS ARE THE MAIN TYPE OF GEAR USED, es 1926. 
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The 1952 production was an increase of 17 percent over the 25 million pounds 


landed in 1951 (table 2). 


Catches of the smaller less valuable species (such as 























Table 1 - Michigan's Great Lakes Commercial Fish Production, 1952-/ by Lakes 
: Lake Lake Lake Lake 

- a Michigan | Superior} Huron Erie sets 

Ibs. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Lbs. Ibs. 
Lake herring ++++eseessesseees| 9,677,976/5, 446,010 11,847,545 - 10,970,931 
SmCl1t ccccccccccccvccccceccce, 4,025,004 ~ 216,917 - 4,240,521 
ChuDS gccccccccccsccccccccces| yrds ILo 72,852 63,429 = 3,422,194 
CALP cccccccccccccesccccccese 36,356 91]1,619,012| 884,494] 2,539,953 
Lake trout cccccccccccscccsece 418]2,070 , 300 36 - 2,070,754 
Whitefish .ccccrccccccccccces| 1,474,982) 198,106} 167,570 729} 1,841,387 
White and redhorse suckers ..| 442,238 40,158 |1, 180,180 27,251 | 1,689,807 
Yellow perch weccccsccccceces| 906,467 586} 494,228 40,691] 1,041,972 
Yellow pike cccccccccccccccce! 298,894 1,117} 162,208] 285,130 747 ,349 
Catfish ccccccccccccccccccces 1,443 - 303,442 27,668 332,553 
Longnose Suckers .cccoccccece 45,757 3,853 42,773 265 92,648 
White DASS ceccecccccsccccece 40 - 8 62,868 62,916 
Menominee whitefish ...cesee- 41,101 5,641 13,030 ~ 59,772 
Northern pike ccccccccccccces 21,866 251 22,754 1,910 46,781 
BNSSDSNCAT coccccccccecccocce 9,030 - 3,504 32 , 3562 44,896 
Bullheads ..ccccccccccccccces 2,977 ~ 9,288 16,123 28,388 
BOWPin ccccccccccccccccccccce - - 18,921 1,200 20,121 
ROCK DASS ccccccscccccccccces 673 - 10 ,433 3,140 14,246 
Sturgeon cccccccccccccccccccs 2,905 230 2,003 ~ 5,138 
SAQUBZETS cccccccccccccccsccecs 1,327 105 775 802 3,009 
Gizzard shad .cccccccccccccce - ~ 1,119 1,070 2,189 
Burbot cccccccccccccccccccccs 85 334 89 - 508 
MOONECYES cccccccccccccccccece - - - 442 442 
LUG Pike cccccccccccccsccces - ~ ~ 248 248 
TObAL ..cccceesevec cee s ofl0, G70, 00s 10,009,054 16,179,064 )1,586,575 | 29,278,725 

PRELIMINARY. 




















herring, smelt, chubs, and carp) were large. 


Herring landings jumped nearly 2mil- 


lion pounds from the 1951 catch, while the smelt landings increased by more than 


one million pounds. 


Chubs and carp also increased, 


There were also nominal in- 


creases in the catches of yellow perch, catfish, longnose sucker, white bass, pick- 
erel (northern pike), bowfin, rock bass, sturgeon, gizzard shad, and blue pike, 


In addition to decreases of lake trout and whitefish, there were declines in 
the catches of white and redhorse suckers, yellow pike, menominee whitefish, sheeps- 
head, bullheads, saugers, burbot, and mooneyes. 


The total catch in Lake Michigan increased about 3 million pounds--the larg- 


est increase of all the lakes. 


crease, 


Herring, smelt, and chubs made up most of this in- 
The catch from Lake Superior decreased about 4 million pounds, but there 


were increases of about 4 million pounds for each of lakes Huron and Erie. 



































Table 2 = Michigan's Great Lakes Commercial Fish Production, 1951 by Lakes 
fs oe a GS ze ms. 2 
Species Lake Lake Lake Lake Total Landed 
Michigan| Superior] Huron Erie Value 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. xz 

Lake herring ........ | 4,917,115 |2,9826,849 {1,376,600 | — 9,124,564 | 451,864 
ChubsS ccccccccscccces | S9G09,120 68,344} 114,160 - 3,021,624 | 518,928 
RRO ‘o's da eid oseh 2,442,913 1! 217,631 ~ 2,660,545 136, 900 


(TABLE 2 CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Table 2 - Michigan's Great Lakes Commercial Fish Production, 1951 by Lakes (Contd. 








Gu @° 2 oS 2 Se 








Species Lake Lake Lake Lake Total tener 
Michigan| Superior} Huron Erie 
Lbs Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Fy 
CALP ccccvecccesccccs 25,420 165}1,677,130} 671,652] 2,372,367] 102,635 
Lake trout eecccccece 2,207 |2,173,953 25 - 2,176,185] 879,039 


White and redhorse 
SuUCKEOrS cecccccoves 729,439 72,124/)1,180,326 31,167} 2,013,056} 111,364 
Whitefish wccccccccece 971,098] 244,435) 142,647 70| 1,358,250] 645,855 
Yellow pike eccccccce 537,639 2,080} 153,857} 247,813 941,889} 310,434 
Yellow perch .eeccoee 340,861 5,297] 363,496 41,815 749,469} 150,605 


Catfish cccccsccccccce 278 ~ 227 ,047 24,594 251,919 61,036 
Sheepshead ccccccccce 2,406 ~ 1,447 81,234 85,087 2,677 
Menominee whitefish . 51,086 11,830 18,299 - 81,215 18,345 
Longnose suckers .... 31,386 11,060 16,958 - 59,404 3,133 
White DASS cccceceeces 13 - 87 36, 332 36, 452 35,814 
BullheadS eccccsccece 994 ~ 6,261 22 ,884 30,139 4,007 
Northern pike ....ece 6,233 966 5,793 4,105 17,097 2,506 
BOWL 1N ccccccccccccce 5 ~ 7,165 8,186 15,356 454 
ROCK DASS ceccccccece 995 - 9,421 3,087 13,503 2,012 
SAQUZETS cocccccccccce 171 ~ 442 9,420 10 ,033 2,112 
BurbOt ..cccccccccccecs 214 370 33 395 1,012 Sl 
SturgeONn cccccccececce 226 149 520 - 895 827 
MOONCYES ecccccccccce - - i 620 621 93 


Gizzard shad @eeeeeses = eas 35 pt 35 3 
Total .....see-+e0+ [12,697,819 [5,418,125 |[5,521, S61 JL, 183, 574 [25,020,697 



































Total Landed Value [$1,610,571 |$1,128,279| $552,664 | $117,176 - $5,408, 690) 
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North Atlantic Fishery Investigations 





HADDOCK EGGS AND LARVAE COLLECTED BY "ALBATROSS III" (Cruise No. 48): The 
distribution of haddock eggs and larvae, temperature salinity, and the general cir- 
culation pattern of the water in the Gulf of Maine and Georges Bank area were stud- 
ied by the Service's research vessel Albatross III 
on a cruise completed at Woods Hole, Mass., on May®. 
Data collected on the cruise, which commenced A- 
pril 24, will be compared with similar information 
coliected during March. The data have not yet been 


analyzed, but a very complete coverage of the area 
was made, 








Approximately 4,000 miles of continuous plank- 
ton tows were made at the surface and at 10-meter 
depths with Hardy Plankton Recorders. Continuous 
salinity and temperature records were obtained with the S.T.D. A total of 250 
bathythermograph lowerings, and 23 surface tows with a standard meter net were made. 
Twenty samples of eggs were hatched out for identification purposes. A total of 
972 drift bottles were released throughout the area. 


The greatest concentration of haddock eggs was found on Browns Bank, while 
cod and haddock larvae were found in subareas 0 & H. Flounder eggs were very a- 
bundant and were found in most locations sampled. 
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HADDOCK ESCAPEMENT THROUGH VARIOUS PARTS OF TRAWL NETS STUDIED BY "ALBATROSS 
iri" (Cruise No. 49): The escape of haddock through various parts of trawl nets 
and the relation between haddock catch and length of tow were investigated by the 
Service's research vessel Albatross III on a 7-day cruise completed at Woods Hole, 
Mass., on May 21. Operations were carried out on the southwest and southeast parts 
of Georges Bank. Very good results were obtained on all phases of the cruise due 
to optimum abundance and size of fish available, excellent weather conditions, and 
near-perfect functioning of gear. 








Sixty-five tows were completed with cod ends of 3-, 4-1/2-, and 4-7/8-inch 
mesh (inside measurement). Covers were used to determine the escape of fish 
through the belly and cod end of the trawl. Engine revolutions were varied tode- 
termine the effect of vessel speed upon escapement. Bull hides were removed for 
many tows to investigate the escape of small haddock through the underside of the 
cod end, 


Tows of 20, 40, 60, and 80 minutes were made to investigate the relationship 
between length of tow and size of catch. 


On the last two sets (15-minute duration) live haddock were captured for re- 
turn to the Woods Hole Station. Approximately 125 1-, 2-, and 3-year-old haddock 
were taken. 


About 200 haddock stomach samples were taken on the cruise, and numerous l- 
year-old haddock were preserved for food studies, Maturity observations, girth 
measurements, and vertebral counts were collected. 


%+eHR He 


"ALBATROSS III" DISCOVERS JELLYFISH PROTECT HADDOCK FRY (Cruise No. 50): Large 
concentrations of young haddock fry (approximately 2 months old) were found living 
commensal with the common red jellyfish (Cyanea) in the South Channel and off Nan- 
tucket Island. This discovery was made by the Service's research vessel Albatross 
III on a 9-day cruise completed at Woods Hole, Mass., on June 3. Apparently the 
young haddock carry out their longest journeys while drifting with the jellyfish, 
which also tend to shield them from enemies. It has not yet been determined if 
this association acts to increase the survival of haddock through protection, or 
increases the loss of young fish from the fishing banks. 





The vessel operated -on Georges Bank, in the Gulf of Maine, and on Southern 
New England Banks to determine the distribution of haddock eggs and larvae, tem- 
perature salinity, and the general circulation pattern of water in the Gulf of 
Maine and on Georges Bank, 


Approximately 2,000 miles of continuous plankton tows were made at the surface 
and 10 meters with Hardy Plankton Recorders. Continuous salinity and temperature 
records were obtained with the S.T.D.; 150 bathythermograph lowerings, 18 surface 
tows with a standard meter net were made; 10 samples of eggs were hatched out for 
identification purposes. A total of 530 drift bottles were released throughout the 
area. 


The Albatross III is operated by the North Atlantic Fishery Investigations of 
the Service's Branch of Fishery Biology, 
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North Pacific Exploratory Fishery Program 
"JOHN N. COBB" TO STUDY NORTH PACIFIC SALMON IN OFFSHORE WATERS (Cruise No. 








16): To gather data on the biology of North Pacific salmon in offshore waters, 


and to test and evaluate the effectiveness of various types of gear for catching 
salmon on the high seas, will be the main objectives of the Service's exploratory 
fishing vessel John N. Cobb on this cruise. The vessel sailed from Seattle, Wash- 
ington, on May 18 and is due to return on July 31. Methods of capturing salmon 

in a lively state suitable for tagging experiments will be studied, but no actual 
tagging will be done on this trip. Data on the distribution, abundance, lifehis- 
tory, racial composition, etc., of the North Pacific salmon will be collected. 

The cruise will cover the offshore waters of the North Pacific, north and south 

of the Aleutian Islands, in an area centered at 175° W. longitude. 





Fishing will be carried on at various locations using a variety of standard 
and experimental gear, including gill net, seine, floating trap, trolling, long 
line, and pole and line. Scientific data, such as morphometric measurements, me- 
ristic counts, degree of maturity, and stomach analyses will be collected on as 
large a sample of salmon as possible, 


This work is a part of the preliminary salmon research begun in the summer 
of 1952 by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Servicein connection withthe International 
Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, Planning and 
execution of the work involves three Branches of the Service: Commercial Fisher- 
ies, Fishery Biology, and Alaska Fisheries. A biologist from the Fisheries Re- 
search Institute at the University of Washington will also participate in the re- 
search, 

NOTE: SEE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, APRIL 1953, P. 19, 


Pacific Coast Halibut Fishery 


FISHING REGULATIONS FOR 1953 ANNOUNCED: The Pacific Coast halibut fishing 
season this year opened at 12:01 a.m. (P.s.t.), May 17. In 1952 the season opened 
on May 14, and in 1951 and 1950 on May 1. Prior to 1950 the halibut season opened 
regularly on May l. 














The 1953 regulations for the Pacific halibut fishery as recommended by the 
International Pacific Halibut Commission were approved by the President of the 
United States and the Governor General of Canada,the Commission announced on May 11. 
These regulations apply to the catching and landing of halibut on thePacific coast 
of the United States, Canada, and Alaska, 


Except as to periods of fishing, the 1953 regulations are almost identical to 
those of 1952, 


Regulatory Areas: The regulatory areas are the same as in 1952 and are ap- 
proximately as follows: 





Area 1A ~- South of Cape Blanco, Oregon. 

Area 1B - Between Cape Blanco and Willapa Harbor, Washington. 

Area 2A - Between Willapa Harbor and Cape Spencer, Alaska, excluding 
Areas 2B and 2C. 

Area 2B - Off the east coast of Moresby Island in southern Hecate 

Strait off British Columbia (see figure 1). 
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Area 2C - Off the west coast of Dall and other Islands between Cape 
Addington and Dixon Entrance off Southeastern Alaska(see figure 2). 
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Cape Bartolome 


AREA 2C 


Cape Augustine 
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Dixon Entrance 

















FiGQURE | - AREA 28 SMALL WCLUDE ALL CONVENTION WATERS IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF HECATE STRAITS OFF 
THE COAST OF BRITISH COLUMBIA WITHIN THE FOLLOWING RY: FROM THE EASTERN EXTREMITY OF CUM- 
SHEWA HEAD ON MORESBY ISLAND, APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE 5S3%02'0O" w., LonGi TUDE 131936'20 sates TO 
THE NORTHERN EXTREMITY OF THE SECOND LARGEST ISLAND OF THE MOORE ISLANOS GROUP, APPROX: 

LATITUDE 52040'05 WN. LONGITUDE 129925'32 w.; THENCE TQ THE NORTHERN EXTREMITY OF CONROY ISLAND, 
APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE 52032'05" 6 , Lona! TUDE 129924'15 w.; THENCE TO_YCIMNES ISLAND LIGHT On 
MCINNES ISLAND, APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE 5S2915'4S" m., LONGITUDE 128043! 2% W.: THENCE SOUTHWEST A 
SOUTH APPROXIMATELY 99 MILES TO A "POINT APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE 51926'SS Ww. LONGITUDE 131°00 

W.; THENCE TRUE NORTH THROUGH CAPE ST, JAMES LIGHT TO A POINT QN THE SOUTHERN END OF KUNGHIT 4 


LAND, APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE 51°56'42° W., LONGITUDE 131900'S4 y.; THENCE ALONG THE EASTERN SHORE 
OF KUNGHIT ISLAND TO MOORE HEAD, APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE sgroe" 02M. , LONGITUDE 13}903'00 w. 
Teance TO POINT LANGFORD, APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE 52009' 48 LOnGi fuoe 131902'36" w., ON MORESBY 


AND; THENCE ALONG THE EASTERN SHORE OF MORESBY |SLAND 10 THE POINT OF ORIGIN ON CUMSHEWA HEAD. 


nf 


\) 





-_ 


Area 3A - Between Cape Spencer and a line running S. 3/4 E. (mag.) 
from Bold Cape through Caton Island of the Sanak Islands group. 
Area 3B - Between the Bold Cape-Caton Island line and a line running 

true west from Cape Sarichef on Unimak Island (see figure 3). 
Area 4 - Bering Sea north of the Cape Sarichef line. 





ine cee —_— 


TYPICAL VESSEL AND GEAR USED FOR HALIBUT FISHING IN THE NORTH PACIFIC. 


FIGURE 2 - AREA 2C¢ NCLUDES ALL CONVENTION WATERS OFF THE COAST OF SOUTHEAST 
ERN ALASKA WITHIN THE FOLLOWING BOUNDARY: FROM, THE SOUTHERN EXTREMITY Of 
CAPE ADO waTom, NOYES ISLAND, LAT) TUDE t 0 







wGITUDE 133041'25" w., ON BAKER 
TO CAPE BARTOLOME, 





THENCE AL sone Tye snone or" 
LAT! TUDE LONG! 





Z " w., LONGI TUDE 4014' “ syene (CE NORTHWEST FIFTY T 
POINT APPROXIMATELY LATITUDE 550 ’ c ' 
WORTHCAST TO THE POINT OF ORIGIN ON aot ADDINGTON, 
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Catch Limits and Seasons: Catch limits are placed on Areas 2A (25,500,000 
pounds) and 3A (28,000,000 pounds) only, the same as in 1952. No catch limits 






















































































oa have been set for Areas 1A, 1B, 2B, 2C, 3B, and 4. 
The 1953 fishing season opened at 12:01 a.m. (P.s.t.) on May 17 in Areas 1A, 
1B, 2A, and 3A. Areas 2B and 2C are scheduled to be opened to fishing for l0days 
United States and Canadian Landings of Pacific Halibut, 1951-52 
nad 12 Months 1952 12 Months 1951 
: U.S. Vessels |Canadian wesnele) Total _i U.S. Vessels] Canadian Vesselsj Total 
Alaska: Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Paha wee ol Chacha Madvds SbeA sven 2,655,000 4,000 2,739,000] 2,392,000 55,000 2,447,000 
Ketchikan (includes Craig & Taku) . 7,735,000 - 7, 7358000 5,376,900 - 5,376,000 
Detious Glam escveincubarseesc us sks 2,356,000 474,000 2,830,000 2,264, 000 267,900 2,531,000 
Petersburg (includes Tyee) ....... -| 3,048,000 208,000 3,256,900] 2,808,900 - 2,808,000 
Biden: cowed casino LoVe «0 op tte deb Se 2,035,000 141 ,000 2,176,000] 2,064,000 42,000 2,106,000 
Central Alasin (Ports west of Cape 
Spencer) ......... 2,699,000 47,000 2,746,000] 3,729,000 218,000 3,947,000 
Other Alaska Ports (Wrangell, etc.) 587,000 = 587,000 496,000 ~ 496,000 
i Total Alaska ....++.++++++-| 21,115,900 954,000 | 22,069,000] 19,129,000 | 582,000 _|19, 711,000 
British Columbia: 
Prince Rupert (includes Nam, Bute- 
dale, Klemtu, and others) ........ 3,006,000 19,316,000 |22,322,000} 4,383,000 15,399,000 19,782 ,000} 
Vancouver (includes Vancouver Is- 
land, New Westminster, etc.) ..... 32,000 3,992,900 4,024,000] 8,000 | 5,485,900 5,493,000) 
__Total British Columbia ....[ 3,038,000 23,308,000 _|26,346,000| 4,391,000 | 20,884,000 [25,275,000 
¢ Washington: 
| MRNOD cccaccduinsesheieabisanesou 11,224,637 74,111 11,298,748] 9,640,524 - 9,540,524 
Other Washinzton Ports .........06. 2,081,000 - 2,081,000] 1,439,000 - 1,439, 900} 
Total Washington ......... . [15,305,537 74,111 [15,379,748] 11,079,524 = 11,079,524 
EMRGOM 0 0cnncecesecesseeaubess teem ‘ 321,000 = 321,000 282 ,000 = 282 , 000) 
a TREE. accenmnbaeianntiiene sl « | 37,779,657 24,330,111 62,115, 748| 34,961,524 21, 466,000 56,347,524 
sourneast NOTE: NCLUDES JNC!DENTALLY-CAUGHT HALIBUT, 
' Of 
3 Cea . . . : 
em en beginning July 31; and Areas 3B and 4 for 25 days beginning August 5. Vesselswere 
ot babs not permitted to depart for halibut fishing in Areas 1A, 1B, or 2A until 12:0la.m. 
pre ree (P.s.t.) of May 15; and in Area 3A from places inside that area until 12:01 a.m, 
Twenct of May 15, but from places outside Area 3A three days earlier--after 12:01 a. m. 


(P.s.t.), on May 12, 


Regulations for the retention of incidentally-caught halibut are similar to 
those issued in 1952. 


CATCH AND SEASONS, 1951-52: 
The United States and Canadian 
Pacific halibut catch in 1952 
totaled 62,115,748 pounds, com- 
pared with 56,347,524 pounds in 
1951, and 57,018,010 pounds in 
1950 (see table). The 1952 sea- 
son for halibut fishing opened 
on May 14 in Areas lA, 1B, 2A, 
and 3A. 












Bristol Bay 





an ALASKA 
BERING SEA PENINSULA 


Areas 3A and 1A in 1952 were 
open to halibut fishing for 60 
Caton I. days (May 14 through July 12). 
This was the first season inmany 
Se years that the total number of 


5 fishing days for these areas in- 
creased, since progressively for 
the past few years the quota had 


been attained in a shorter period. 
' cunt 3 A 38. AS DESCRIBED IN THE PACIFIC HALIBUT REGULATIONS FOR 1957, INCLUDES ALL CONVENTION 95 
TER COAST OF ALASKA THar ARE BETWEEN A STRAIGHT 4 ‘. ine RUNNING apekeg rareny s. 3/4 t. Fron In 1 1 the season for these areas 
ME ALASKA PER! NSULA, NEAR BOLD CAPE, THROUGH THE HIGHEST POINT ON OEER 1SLANO AND THROUGH THE MiGHEST 


rev ix ‘ thal Stand AMO A LINE RUNNING FROM THE LIGHT ON CAPE KABUCH AT THE HEAD OF |KATAN BAY TO was 56 days long, compared with 


T AT THE WEST END OF UNIMAK ISLAND, THENCE TRUE WEST. THE EXACT LOCATIONS OF THE 


ABOVE MENTIONED PODNTS ARE GIVEN IN THE REGULATIONS. 66 days in 1950, 73 days in 1949, 
' 72days in1948, and109 daysin 1947. 


y 
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Prior to 1951 the closure of Areas 3A and 1A meant the end of all halibut 
fishing in the Pacific, except for halibut caught incidentally. However, 1951 reg. 
ulations established subdivisions of other areas to increase the production ofhal- 
ibut on some recently underfished banks. In 1951 two sections (Areas 2B and 2C) 
of Area 2 were given the status of separate areas, and these same subdivisionswere 
included in the 1952 regulations. A section (Area 3B) of Area 3 was also given 
the status of a separate area in 1952. 


AREAS 1B AND 2A CLOSED JUNE 9: The International Pacific Halibut Commission 
(P.s.t.) June 9, 1953, to all halibut fishing, except that provided for under the 
incidental fishing regulations. The Commission estimated that by that date the 
quota of 25,500,000 pounds for Area 2A would have been filled. No quota was es- 
tablished for Area 1B, but this area was scheduled to close with Area 2A. Thel953 
open season for Areas 2A and 1B lasted only 24 days, compared with 26 days in1952, 
and 28 days in 1951. 


NOTE: ALSO SEE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, APRIL 1953, PP. 39-40; MARCH 1953, PP. 71-72; 
JULY 1952, P. 29; JUNE 1952, P. 28; MAY 1952, PP. 21-25. 


SS 


Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations 








SEA-WATER CHANGES STUDIED BY "CHARLES H. GILBERT" (Cruise No.9): A study of 
the changes in the temperature and chemical content of the sea water about the 
Hawaiian Islands just prior to and during the beginning of the aku or skipjacktuna 
season was made by the Service's research vessel Charles H. Gilbert. The 6-weeks 
cruise was completed at Pearl Harbor at the end of April. A study was made of the 
number of schools of skipjack present around the Hawaiian Islands and of their ap- 
parent movements in local waters by Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations person- 
nel. In connection with the vessel cruise, observations were also made from an 
airplane through the cooperation of the Barbers Point Naval Air Station. 








Large numbers of skipjack, including fish of up to 20 pounds in weight, were 
sighted both north and south of Oahu. The greatest number of schools were found 
from 100 to 200 miles west of the island of Hawaii. 


This cruise was followed by another during May. These cruises are part of the 
Hawaiian tuna program instituted jointly by the Territorial Division of Fish and 
Game and the Pacific Oceanic Fishery Investigations within the last year to attempt 
to locate skipjack during the offseason months and extend the range of the fishery, 


\ 


Proposals Again Invited for Lease of American Samoa Fish Cannery 


The Government of American Samoa again offers for lease the fully equipped 
fish cannery in American Samoa, Bidders must be United States citizens or nation- 
als; or if a corporation, 75 percent of its stock or interest must be held by United 
States citizens or nationals, The cannery facilities consist of 4 buildings (each 
about 200' x 50') and a fifth dormitory building on approximately 34 acresof fenced 
land, 2 piers, modern equipment for hand-packing tuna and processing waste into 
fish meal, and cold-storage facilities. Estimated production capacity is 1,000 
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casés of canned tuna per day. Dock facilities and local labor supply are adequate, 
and standard utilities are installed. Proposed lease is for five years, with op- 
tion to renew, 


The U. S. Bureau of Customs has determined that under existing laws foreign- 
flag fishing vessels are not prohibited from landing in any port of American Samoa 
fresh or frozen fish taken on the high seas and U. S. vessels may land fish in 
American Samoa transferred on the high seas from a foreign-flag ship. Fish canned 
in American Samoa become the product of American Samoa and, under existing laws, 
may enter the United States duty free. 


A copy of formal invitation for bids and the proposed lease, including a list 
of the equipment in the cannery, may be obtained from the Director, Office of Ter- 
ritories, Interior Dept., Washington 25, D. C. Bids must be received in Washing- 
ton by September 14, 1953. 


NOTE: ALSO SEE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, OCTOBER 1952, PP. 46-48; FEBRUARY 1953, P. 36; 


APRIL 1953, P. 26. 
fo 


Service Expert to Aid Indonesian Fisheries Program 








Edwin H. Dahlgren, Fish and Wildlife Service fishery biologist, is en route 
to Djakarta, Indonesia, on a two-year assignment to assist with expansion of the 
cooperative fisheries development program now under way there, Secretary of the 
Interior Douglas McKay announced May ll. 


At the request of the Indonesian Government and the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, Dahlgren will undertake a research project in basic fishing condi- 
tions and investigate potential new fishing grounds, especially in connectionwith 
the tuna industry, using trawlers and other types of modern fishing gear. He also 


will advise on the selection of Indonesians for fishery training in the United 
States. 


Dr. Willis H. Rich, Fish and Wildlife Service expert, recently returned from 
a six weeks' assignment in Indonesia where he appraised the fishery project started 
two years ago by the Economic Cooperation Administration. He recommended continu- 
ance of the cooperative program which was transferred from the Mutual Security 
Agency to TCA in 1952, He stated that there is a particular need for Dahlgren's 
services in helping to rejuvenate and modernize the fishing industry. 


Dahlgren spent three months in Israel in 1952 as fishery advisor to the TCA 
director during the initial planning and administering of a comprehensive fishery 
development program. He has been with the Fish and Wildlife Service staff, in 
Alaska and the United States, since 1929, except for a three-year period with pri- 
vate industry. A native of Tacoma, Washington, he holds a B.S. degree from the 


University of Washington. 
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U. S. Canned Packs of Selected Fishery Products, 1952 


ANCHOVIES: The United States pack of canned anchovies in 1952 totaled438,9é3 
standard cases valued at $4,737,391, or an average price of $10.79 per standard 


Quantity : to Can and Case Sizes Quantity 


ifornia: ounces net (48 cans) - 181 


, . 
138,807 1,589,053 ounces net (48 cans) --+| 208,356 1,382,241 6.63 
In tomato sauce ounces net (100 cans) .- ? 


/PRELIMINARY, iMINARY 
CASES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE UNIFORM BASIS OF 48 CANS 

TO THE CASE, EACH CAN CONTAINING 16 OUNCES NET. 

i a t N T 





case to the canners (table 1). California was the only state where anchovieswere 
canned; 18 plants packed this product in 1952. Anchovies in tomato sauce comprised 
68 percent of the total pack, the bulk 





























Table 5- U.S. Canned Anchovy Pack, 1947-52/of the remainder was put up natural 
: Total |Avg. Price Per| style. 
rear | Quantity Value | Std, Casel/ 
Std. Cases+/ $ FY The 1952 production of canned an- 

19522/} 438,988 | 4,737,391 10,79 chovies was nearly ten times greater 
1951 41,055 489,062} 11.91 than the 1951 pack (table 2). An ex- 
1950 3/ - ° tremely light catch of California sar- 
1949 3,757 34,184 9.10 dines (pilchards) prompted the canners 
1948 66,994 755 ,458 11.28 to substitute anchovies packed sardine 
1947 130,119 [1,377,275 10.58 style to meet the export demand, 
1/CASES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE UNIFORM 

+ BASIS OF 48 CANS TO THE CASE, EACH CANCONTAIN4 From a high of $11.91 per standard 
oMnarwniake. = case, the average price to the canner 
3/ONLY A SMALL PRODUCTION WAS REPORTED IN 1950. Jin 1952 dropped to $10.79 per standard 





case (table 3). 
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SHAD: Canned shad packed in the United States in 1952 amounted to 8,040 
standard cases, valued at $60,607 to the canners. The average price per standard 
~ Cc 


V Vg. 
to Canners d 


State Quantity 


ase 
land, Ore and ornia ..... 60 
1/PRELIMINARY, 
2/CASES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE UNIFORM BASIS OF 48 NO, 1 TALL CANS TO THE CASE, 





case was $7.54 (table 1). Shad were canned in 4 plants in Oregon, and 1 plant each 
in Maryland and California. 


The 1952 canned shad production was 26 percent greater in quantity and 30 per- 
cent higher in value than the 1951 production (table 2). Production has been de- 
clining quite steadily since 1944 due mainly to the large decrease on the Atlantic 
Coast. The 1952 average price of $7.54 per standard case to the canners was 6 per- 
cent lower than the $8.05 in 1951, but 18 percent higher than the $6.40 in 1950. 
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Table 2 - U. S. Pack of Canned Shad, 1942-5017 
Pacific Coast Atlantic Coast Total 
Year Value tojAvg.Price Per Value to|jAvg. Price Per Value to |lAvg. Price Per 
Quantity Canners | Std. Case3/ ey Canners | Std. — Canners | Std. Ca 
Std.Ca Std, Casey Sta. 
19522/ [578,040 afedteor ise 5/ y & 8,040 60,607 7.54 
1951 10,130 79,753 7.87 698 »372 10.56 10,828 87,125 8.05 
1950 14,049 89,851 6.40 - - - 14,049 89,851 6.40 
1949 12,984 96,194 7.41 851 10,000 11.75 13,835 106,194 7.68 
1948 11,908 110,196 9.25 2,865 26,655 9.30 14,773 136,851 9.26 
1947 18,808 169,777 9.03 3,910 29,496 7.54 22,718 199,273 8.77 
1946 4/ 4/ - 4/24,403 |4/224,387 9.20 24,403 224,387 9.20 
1945 4,983 110,210 22.11 17,345 182,554 10.52 22,328 292,764 13.11 
1944 17,820 103,003 5.78 23,548 243,239 10.33 41,368 | 346,242 8.37 
943 14,171 78,762 5.56 3,860 48,618 12.60 18,031 127,380 7.06 
n942 28,693 156,077 5.44 7,764 80,123 10.32 36,457 236,200 6.48 
U DOES NOT !NCLUDE THE PRODUCTION OF CANNED SMOKED SHAD, 
2 /PRELIMINARY 
B ‘cases OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE UNIFORM BASIS OF 48 NO, 1 TALL CANS TO THE CASE, EACH CAN CONTAINING 15 OUNCES. 
M/A SMALL PACK OF PACIFIC COAST SHAD INCLUDED WITH THE ATLANTIC COAST PRODUCTION, 
iS/A SMALL-PACK OF ATLANTIC COAST SHAD INCLUDED WITH THE PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTION, 

















States and Alaska during 1952 amounted to 1,698,991 standard cases, valued at 
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CLAMS AND CLAM PRODUCTS: Canned clams and clam products packed in the United 











$12,209,558 to the canners (table 1). This was an increase of 197,383 cases and 
$435,649 as compared with the previous year's production. The pack of canned clam 








of | quantity 


clams: 









penvonl 211,941] 21.53 





Rhode Island 
New York ..... 
New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware ... 
Washington . 
California ... 























304,635 |2,471,478 8.11 1,012,920 7,555 | 9,008,013 



























13,554 173,535 | 12.81 6,880 20,424 199,523 





PRELIMINARY, 
CASES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE EQUIVALENT OF 48 NO, 1 PICNIC CANS, EACH CAN OF WHOLE OR MINCED CLAMS CONTAINING S OUNCES OF MEAT, DRAINED WEIGHT; 
AND EACH CAN OF CHOWDER, JUICE, BROTH, BOUILLON OR NECTAR, 10 OUNCES NET CONTENT. 
NCL 




















THE PACK OF SURF K, NEW Y AND LAWARE; P N | FORNIA iN 
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chowder, juice, broth, bouillon, and nectar comprised 78 percent of the total pack; 
canned whole and minced clams accounted for the remaining 22 percent. 
























































Table & - U. 5. and Alaska Pack of canned Clams and Clam Products, 1942-be 
Whole and Minced Chowder, juice, broth Total 
Year Soft Clamae/|Hard Clams | Razor Clams} bouillon, &nectar | Quantity | Value to Cannerg 
Std. Cases1/|Std.Casesl/| Std. Casesl Std. Casesl/ Std. Cases1/ 

19523/ 27,020 318,358 35,803 1,317,810 1,698,991 12,209,558 
1951 58,550 277,100 55,097 1,110,861 1,501,608 11,773,909 
11950 200 , 889 198,451 47,154 1,072,225 1,518,719 10,839,889 
949 155,129 101,191 41,657 888 , 083 1,186,060 8,779,018 
1948 107,177 29,085 36,932 1,006,580 1,179,774 8,329,639 
11947 33,968 24,852 47,406 1,151,424 1,257,650 8,642,235 
946 167,987 108,638 79,294 1,171,770 1,527, 789 11,145,047 
945 64,425 238,475 63,703 533,429 900 , 032 7,391,098 
1944 72,454 71,771 40 ,450 363,041 547,696 3,820,612 
1943 47,746 28,344 40,340 348,364 464,794 2,802, 420 
942 72,499 30,515 40,104 639, 484 782 , 602 3,791,058 
1/CASES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE EQUIVALENT OF 48 NO. 1 PICNIC CANS, EACH CAN OF WHOLE OR 

MINCED CLAMS CONTATNING 5 OUNCES OF MEAT, DRAINED WEIGHT; AND EACH CAN OF CHOWDER, JUICE, BROTH, 

BOUILLON OR NECTAR, 10 OUNCES NET CONTENT. 
2/ PRODUCT | ON OF CANNED SURF CLAMS IN MAINE INCLUDED WITH THE PACK OF SOFT CLAMS. 
3/PRELIMINARY. 








In 1952 production of canned clams and clam products is the highest on record, 
The pack has increased steadily for the past 4 years due mainly to greater output 
of canned clam chowder and canned: whole and minced hard clams, 


CRAB MEAT: 


%eetRtR 


The U. S. and Alaska pack of canned crab meat in 1952 amounted 
to 86,058 standard cases, valued at $2,087,019 to the canners (table 1). The pack 





Table 1 - U. S. and Alaska Pack of Canned Crab Meat by States and Species, 19524/ 


























State Species | Quantity + laa gage 
ast Coast: Std.Cases#/| $ Fy 
Maine, North and South Carolina, [Rock and 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana} Blue 44,474 913,808 20.595 
West Coast: 

Washington ...cccccccccccscocvevecss UNgZENESS 9,076 208 , 854 25.01 
Oregon and California .........+e.. Dungeness 9,861 248, 389 2519 
Dungeness| 16,276 449,186 27.260 
Alaska:.cccsccvcccccccccccccccce King 6,293 264,598 42.05 
Tanner 78 2,184 28.00 
Total WOSt COGSE .. iccrcccvccisccdedscdidees 41 ,584 1,173,211 28.21 
GPONG GOCEL acccccccccsccscocscocdececcsees 86 ,058 2,087,019 24629 








1/PRELIMINARY. 





2/CASES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE EQUIVALENT OF 48 CANS TO THE CASE, EACH CAN CONTAIN- 
ING 6-1/2 OUNCES NET. 








was almost evenly divided between East Coast and West Coast plants. 


plants packed crab meat in 1952: 


A total of 36 


2 plants each in Maine and Louisiana; 6 in Wash- 


ington, 7 in Oregon, 14 in Alaska, and 1 plant each in North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Mississippi, and California. 


The 64-ounce can was the most popular-sized can used for canning crab meat in 
This size can was packed in the 24-can case and also in the 48- 


1952 (table 2). 
can case, 
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Compared with previous years, the 1952 pack was the lowest since 1945, and 


less than one-half the peak production year 1945 (table 3). 


Production in 1952 
































Table 2 - U. S. and Alaska Pack of Canned Crab Meat by Can and Case Size, 19525/ 
Value to | Avg. Price 
Can and Case Size Quantity Canvars Per Case 
Actual Cases FY FY 
5 ounces net (24 cans) ...ccccccccccccceces 2,961 44,415 15.00 
5 ounces net (48 canS) ...cccccccscvcccccces 8,917 216,801 24.31 
65 ounces net (24 cans) .eccrcerscenccccsens 50,134 504,873 10.07 
65 ounces net (48 cans) ....cecccccccccccce 34,022 856 , 688 25.18 
16 ounces net (24 cans) ..cccccccccccscccces 134 3,216 24.90 
Other sizes converted to standard cases 
PRA OR ceeGl Mabie) «vce na cle cc'cs ceeencseod incl aan 461,026 | 24.51 
TOGaL cccccccsccccececcccccccccececccsee 114,974 2,087,019 ~ 
1/PRELIMINARY. 





was down 43 percent in quantity and 42 percent in value as compared with 1951. 


The main cause for this decline was the sharp reduction in the PacificCoast States 


and Alaska pack. 


The canner's average price for canned crab meat in the Atlantic Coast and 
Gulf States was $20.55 per standard case in 1952, 3 percent lower than in 1951; 





Table 3 - U. S. and Alaska Pack of Canned Crab Meat, 1942-52 


















































Atlantic Coast and Gulf States Pacific Coast States and Alaska Total 
Year Value tojAvg. Price Per Value to|jAvg. Price Per Value to | Avg. Price Per 
Qaantsty Canners| Std. Casel/ parmatatied Canners| Std. Casel/ ataarated Canners Sta, Case2/ 
Std. Cases), 2 Std. Casesl/ FY Std. Cases1, FY 
n9se2/ |~ 44,474 913,808 20.55 41,584 |1,173,211) 28.21 86,058 |2,087,019} 24.25 
60,592 1,280 ,342 21.13 89,353 [2,506,216 25.81 149,945 |3,586,558] 23.92 
58,958 1,252,589 21.25 78,532 {1,868,680 23.80 137,490 |3,121,269] 22.70 
46,975 943,120 20.08 114,854 |2,547,765| 22,18 161,829 |3,490,885|] 21.57 
33,382 581,872 17.43 187,420 |4,264,622 22.75 220,802 |4,846,494) 21.95 
33,696 667,487 19,81 106,120 |2,037,904 19,20 139,816 |2,705,391} 19.25 
120,150 2,536,405 21.11 78,928 (2,183,714 27.67 199,078 |4,720,119} 23.71 
29,788 484,869 16.28 25,726 398,898 15.51 55,514 883,767 15.92 
36,386 560, 735 15.41 50,556 800, 723 15.84 86,942 /|1,361,458| 15.66 
26,716 412,210 5045 48 ,592 782,173 16.10 75,308 |1,194,483) 15.86 
29,656 397,772 3.41 84,892 357,293 15.99 114,548 |1,755,065| 15.32 











ELIMINARY. 


ES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE EQUIVALENT OF 48 CANS TO THE CASE, EACH CAN CONTAINING 6-1/2 OUNCES NET, 





while in the Pacific Coast States and Alaska the average price reached a new high 
of $28.21, 9 percent above the previous year, 


SHRIMP: 


Ht He H 


The United States pack of canned shrimp in 1952 amounted to 817,910 
standard cases, valued at $12,998,81, to the canners, or an average price of $15.89 


















































Table 1 - U.S. Canned Shrimp Pack by States, 19 sl / ble 2-U,S ed Shrimp Pack by Can and Case Size, 19524 
= Value to |jAvg. Price Per pa Value to Avge. Price 
State Quantity Cenners Pome Case2/ Can and Case Sizes Quantity Cenners Per Case 

: Std, Cases& Fy Actual Cases 3 
piississi pp$5/ esccecce 194,151 2,968,068 15.29 ounces net (24 cans) 172,279 | 1,416,162 8.22 
LouisianaY/ ....eccees 569,444 9,059,325 15.91 ounces net (48 cans) 51,386 850,108 16.54 
Alabama ...... wcccecce 40,923 689 ,864 16.86 5 ounces net (24 cans) 240,824 | 1,933,534 8.03 
Maine, South Carolina, 5 ounces net (48 cans) 536,826 | 8,049,183 14,99 
and Georgia ..... ona hee 281,557 21,02 6-3/4 ounces net (48 
' Total ...esseee0.} 817,910 12,998,814 15.89 Cans) ..... ecccecece 3,820 125,104 32.75 
Danese oF vamveus SIZES CONVERTED TO THE EQUIVALENT OF 48 CAN T , meneyeesecenices (24 — 
REGue chen GA kona > or glasses) ........ 10,325 135,226] 13,10 
B/INCLUDES A SMALL PACK OF DRY SHRIMP. Other sizes (converted 
ee to standard cases) . 24,514 489,497 19.97 
Total ...........| 1,039,974 [12,998,814 = 











L/PRELIMINARY. 
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Table 3- Ue. S. Canned Shrimp Pack, 1942-52 per standard case (table 1). 
Net Value to |Avg. Price Per} Louisiana canners packed 
Year Quantity Weight Canners std. Casel/ | 70 percent of the 1952 
Std. Case Lbs. ¢ FY production, while Missis- 
19522/ 817,910 12,268,650/12,998,814 15.89 sippi canners packed 24 
1951 871,171 13,067 ,565/12,187,049 13,99 percent. Shrimp were can- 
1950 786 , 506 11,797,590)12,775,619 16.25 ned in 16 plants in Mis- 
1949 664,721 9,970 ,815/11,203,325 16.85 sissippi, 21 in Louisiana, 
1948 558 ,870 8,383,050] 7,791,313 13.94 3 in Alabama, and 1 plant 
1947 | 472,366 7,085,490] 8,192,004] 17,34 each in Maine, South Caro- 
n946 | 522,130 7,831,950| 8,428,735| 16,14 lina, and Georgia. 
n945 | 214,971 3,224,571] 1,918,633 8,93 
944 | 561,649 8,424,738] 4,854,799 8.64 The 1952 shrimp pack 
11943 660 , 436 9,906,554; 5,360,647 8,12 was 6 percent less inquan- 
hoa2 | 963,352 |14,450,274| 7,347,330 7.63 tity than the 1951 pack, 
1/CASES OF VARIOUS SIZES CONVERTED TO THE EQUIVALENT OF 48 CANS] but 7 percent greater in 
TO THE CASE, EACH CAN CONTAINING 5 OUNCES NET. value (table 3). This in- 
vies AL ik creased value was due to a 














SPECIALTY FISHERY PRODUCTS: 


14-percent increase in the average price per standard case. 
shrimp in 1952 was at a high level. 


%*kee RH 









Demand for canned 


In 1952 the U. S. pack of miscellaneous or spe- 
cialty canned fishery products not reported separately totaled 221,791 standard 
cases, valued at $3,123,426 to the canners (see table). 


The pack consisted of 



























































U. S. Pack of Specialty Canned Fishery Products, 19521/ ‘} 
Value to | Avg. Price Per] State Packed and Number of | 
Product Quantity Canners | Std. Case2/ Plants } 
Sta. Casest/|~ Fy ’ 
Fish: } 
Fish cakes (mainly groundfish) ....cccecscceccceees 88,135 1,074,078 12.19 Maine 2, Mass. 2, Va. 1 
Fish paste and spread (anchovy, herring, and salmon) 697 45,235 64.90 N. Y. 2, Md. 1 
Fish smoked or kippered: 
Salmon and steelhead trout ..csccccssccccsececees 948 43,900 46.31 Wash. 3, Ore. 5, Alaska 6 
SturOOD cn cccccccscccccccccccsccccccscccsescccccs 550 35,984 65.43 Wash. 3, Ore. 3 
Fish specialties (haddock,chowder, tuna and egg Maine 1, Mass. 1, Fla. l, 
noodles, fish chowder, and deviled fish) ........ 49,361 525,504 10.65 Calif. 1 
Miscellaneous fish (salted cod, Dolly Varden trout, 
GME MOUMABEE) ccccccccccccccccceccccccccecceecece 2,038 17,863 8.76 Mass. 1, Md.1, Va. 1, Alaska] 
Shellfish: 
Crab specialties: 
Bisque, curry, newburg, 8nd SOUP .....sesccesccces 5,930 101,894 17.18 N. Yo 1, Ma. 2 
Cocktails, deviled crab, soft crabs, and paste .. 618 20,440 33.07 Ma. 1, Ne C. 1, Fla. l, 
Wash. 1, Ore. 2 
Lobster meat, bisque, soup, newburg, ster, 
thermidor, Savannah, paste, and spread ........ 6,547 187,796 28.68 Maine 2, Mass. 1, N. Y. 2 
Shrimp specialties: 
Cakes, chow mein, cocktails, smoked, and paste .. 2,125 95,337 44.86 N. Y. 1, Se C1, Fla.1,la.l, 
Wash. 1, Ore. 2 
Aspic, bisque, creole, curry, gumbo, newburg, & soup 7,611 129,714 17,04 N. Y. 2, Md. 2, Las 3 
Clam bisque, cakes, smoked, and whole in the shell 1,466 17,782 12.13 Maine 1, Md. 1, Wash. 3, Alaska J 
Oyster bisque, cocktails, smoked, soup, and stew .. 25 ,887 495 ,829 19,15 IN.Y. 1, Md. 1, La. 2, Wash. 8, 
Ore. 5. 
Terrapin and turtle meat, soup, stew, chile, and IN. Ye 1, Ga. 1, Fla. 2, Lae 3, 
DEPEND 000000dec cc telbh eabiilen cccevececoccese 24,160 258,568 10.70 Ohio 1, 
Miscellaneous shellfish and specialties (crayfish 
bisque, conchs, mussels, scallops, squid, frog Maine 2, N. Y. 1, Ne Je 1, 
legs newburg, bouillabaisse, creole gumbo, and La. 3, Calif. 2 
S@aTOOd NOWDUTE) oo sccceccccvccccssesessssssesese 5,718 73,502 12,85 
TOCAL oo cccceccscccccescoscscecccssececsees 221,791 3,123,426 = 
1/PRELIMINARY. 
CASES OF VARIOUS S!ZES CONVERTED TO THE EQUIVALENT OF 48 CANS , EACH CAN CONTAINING 16 OUNCES NET WEIGHT. 













Coast. 


numerous varieties of cakes, spreads, soups of all kinds, and many other special- 
ties processed in plants on the East Coast, in the Gulf States, and on the West 


The largest individual item was fish cakes, which comprised 40 percent of 


the volume and 34 percent of the value of the specialties included. 
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U. S. & Alaska Production of Marine-Animal 
Fish Scrap, Meal, and Oil, 1952 


SCRAP AND MEAL: Production of marine-animal scrap and meal in the United 
States and Alaska in 1952 amounted to 221,403 short tons, valued at $27,161,654 
to the manufacturers (table 1). Atlantic and Gulf Coast plants produced 84 per- 






































Table 1 - U, S, and Alaska Marine Animal Scrap and Meal Production by Types, 19521/ 
Atlantic and Gulf Coastsa/ Pacific Coast and Alaska Total 
Product Value to |Avg. Price Per Value to |Avg. Price Per Value to 
Quantity] megrs, Short Ton | Wantity | wecrs, Short Ton Quantity Mfgrs. 
Short Tons Fy $ Short; Tons FY Fy Short Tons 
Meal and dried scrap: 
Anchovy .... - - - 1,645 217,003 132 1,645 217,003 
Crab, blue . 9,554 585,178 61 - ~ - 9,554 585,178 
Fur seal eo. - - - 365 41,296 113 365 41,296 
Groundfish (white fish) 
incl. ocean perch ...| 18,528 | 2,636,928 142 - ~ - 18,528 2,636,928 
HErring ecccccccscccces 6,740 804,713 1g 3,124 509, 648 163 9,864 1,314,361 
Menhaden?/ ....sccecece 144,025 |17,847,361 124 - - - 144,025 |17,847,361 
Misewh osceddketesses - - - 390 51,741 133 390 51,741 
GiSOe : ccpsvébbebie sh - - - 1,634 195,934 120 1,634 195,934 
Mies ccheseakaestss ce 1,034 87,432 85 - - - 1,034 87,432 
Tuna and mackerel ..... - - - 21,951 |2,892,874 132 21,951 | 2,892,874 ‘ 
Miscellaneous ......... | 4/6,748 590,715 88 5/5, 665 700,831 124 12,413 | 1,291,546 
TOtAl ceccccccececs - | 186,629 [22,552,527 121 34,774 (4,609,327 133 221,403 27,161,654 





























1/PRELIMINARY, 

2/1 NCLUDES A SMALL PRODUCTION OF MISCELLANEOUS MEAL PRODUCED IN MINNESOTA, 

3/A SMALL PRODUCTION OF ACIDULATED SCRAP HAS BEEN INCLUDED WITH ORY SCRAP AND MEAL, 
4/INCLUDES FISH POMACE, HORSESHOE CRAB, AND MISCELLANEOUS SCRAP AND MEAL. 
S/INCLUDES CARP, DUNGENESS CRAB, AND MISCELLANEOUS SCRAP AND MEAL. 














cent of the total scrap and meal due to heavy production of menhaden scrap and 
meal, Pacific Coast and Alaska production was light due to the poor pilchard fish- 
ing season in California. Menhaden scrap and meal production exceeded 100,000tons 
for the fifth consecutive year. 


The 1952 production was an increase of 11,647 tons in quantity and$1,787,757 
in value as compared with 1951 (table 2). The over-all average price of marine 





















































‘a Table 2 - U. S. and Alaska Marine-Animeal Scrap and Meal Production, 1942-52 
Dry Scrap and Meal Acid Scrap Total 

Year : Value to jAvg. Price Per Value to/Avg. Price Per Value to 

Questity Mfegrs. Short Ton Quakity Mfgrs. | Short Ton erareeN Mfgrs, 

Short Tons $ $ Short Tons; §$ $ Short Tons} $ 

19521/ [221,403 127,161,654 123 221,403 | 27,161,654 
19511/| 209,756 |25,373,897 121 209,756 | 25,373,897 
195q1/ | 239,924 |29,252,355 122 1/ 1/ 1/ 239,924 | 29,252,355 
1949l/ | 237,180 |35,652,142 150 237,180 | 35,652,142 
loaal/ | 199,519 |23,086,734 116 199,519 | 23,086,734 
1947 185,808 |22,353,488 120 632 | 26,863 43 186,440 | 22,380,251 
1946 197,599 {20,360,943 103 2,022 | 78,475 39 199,621 |20,439,418 
1945 199,118 [14,343,138 72 1,557 | 62,200 40 200,675 |14,405,338 
1944 | 210,225 |15,131,918 72 2,922 {111,104 38 213,147 |15,243,0227 
943 | 188,848 |13,570,331 72 1,555 | 58,821 38 190,403 |13,629,152 
n942 |: 168,486 {11,545,239 69 2,594 | 80,520 31 171,080 {11,625,759 
Li/A SMALL PRODUCTION OF ACIDULATED MENHADEN SCRAP HAS BEEN INCLUDED WITH ORY SCRAP AND MEAL FOR 1948-52, 
NOTE: DATA FOR 1952 ARE PRELIMINARY, 











animal scrap and meal to the manufacturer was $123 per short ton in 1952--only 
slightly higher than the previous two years: ceiling prices were in effect during 
this period. 


ee HH 


OILS: The 1952 production of marine-animal oils in the United States and Alas- 
ka amounted to 16,094,404 gallons, valued at $9,391,368 to the manufacturers or an 
over-all average price of 58 cents per gallon (table 1). The Atlantic and Gulf 
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the remainder. 
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Coast states produced 86 percent of the total oils, the Pacific Coast and Alaska 
Menhaden oil accounted for 8Opercent of the total quantity of oil 
































































































Table 1 = U. S. and Alaska Production of Marine-Animal Oils, 19521/ 
Atlantic and Gulf Coastsa/ Pacific Coast and Alaska Total 
Product Value to |Avg. Price , Value to |Avg. Price Value to 
Quantity | megrs, |Per Gallon|@@titY | wegrs, |Per Gallon|Wtity | wrens, 
Gallons Gallons Fy Gallons 
Oil: 
SR Set - - - 254,225] 112,232 344 254,225] 112,232 
Pur 800] cccsccccces - - ~ 35,029 15,741 245 35,029 15,741 
Herring .ccccccccces 331,753 154,549 247 750,210 362,989 248 1,081,963 517,538 
Menhaden ...........|12,888,646| 5, 785,395 245 - - - 12,888,646]5, 785,395 
eth, erer erry re - - - 20,881 10,815 252 20,881 10,815 
Salmo ececcccece - - = 196,514] 133,286 68 196,514 133,280 
Tuna and Mackerel .. - - - 744,827| 367,585 49 744,827| 367,585 
Miscellaneous ......| 4/468,753 311,928 267 126,962 61,840 249 595,715 373, 768 
Total ...ceeeeee- [15,689,152 16,251,872 246 2,128,648 [1,064,482 250 15,817,800|7,316,054 
Liver and viscera oil: 
COD cccccccccccccece 194,571 201,125 1.03 - ~ - 194,571 201,125 
SARs wedeeicts sede 6/ - - 44,507] 333,854] 7.50 44,507| 333,854 
TEDR a vnc cdesocscoes 6/ - ~ 3,346] 122,394] 36.60 3,346] 122,394 
Miscellaneous ...... 7/5 ,548 561,096 | 101.14 8/28 ,637 856,545 | 29.91 34,185 }|1, 417,641 
Total .ccccccccce 200,119 762,221 3.81 76,490 j1,312,793 | 17.16 276 , 609 |2,075,014 
Grand total ..... j15,889,271 |7,014,093 eol 2, 205,138 [2,577,275 | 10.78 16,094, 409 |9, 391,368 
1/PRELIMINARY,. 
D/ iNet IDES PRODUCTION OF BURBOT LIVER OIL IN MINNESOTA, 
I3/iNCLUDES EDIBLE AND INDUSTRIAL SALMON OIL, 
4/ | NCLUDES OCEAN PERCH AND UNCLASSIFIED BODY OILS, 
I5/i1NCLUDES CARP, LAMPREY, MIXED, AND UNCLASSIFIED BODY OILS, 
I6/COMBINED WITH PACIFIC COAST PRODUCTION, 
[7/INCLUDES BURBOT, HAKE, HALIBUT, POLLOCK, SWORDFISH, WHALE, MIXED, AND UNCLASSIFIED LIVER OILS, 
8/iNCLUDES HAL! BUT, RATFISH, SABLEFISH, SWORDFISH, WHALE, AND MIXED LIVER OILS, AND VISCERA OIL, 












produced, 


Body oils obtained from whole fish and fish waste accounted for 98 per- 
cent of the quantity and 78 percent of the value, andthe remainder of the produc- 
tion consisted of liver and viscera oiis. 






































































Table 2 - U. Ss and Alaska Production of Marine-Animal Oils, 1945-52 
Body Oils Liver Oils Total 

Year Value to jAvg. Price Value to |Avg. Price : Vaiue to 

Quantity Mfers. |Per Gallonf@@2tity| wrers, |Per Gallon| Weantity Mfgrs. 

Gallons Gallons FY Gallons Fy 
1952)/ 15,817,800} 7,316,354 246 276,609] 2,075,014) 7.50 16,094,409] 9,391,568 
1951 [17,872,733] 14,044,296 79 299,575] 2,579,347) 8.61 18,172,308} 16,625,643 
1950 {21,432,592/14,041,619 266 331,257] 3,431,090] 10.26 21,763,849) 17,472,709 
1949 16,860,530} 7,519,522 245 834,357| 9,845,455; 11.80 17,694,887) 17,364,977 
1948 |16,323,061/18,449,870 1.13 722,529 |12,411,652} 17.18 17,045,390] 30,€61,522 
1947 |15,900,382/20,107,194 1.26 832,510 |11,643,468/; 13,99 16,732,892] 31,750,662 
1946 [19,135,051 |21,223,098 1.11 895,884 |13,618,549/] 15.20 20 ,030 , 935 | 34,841, 647 
1945  |23,697,564/16,033,515 268 804,288 |11,202,207| 13.93 24,501,852 /27,235, 722 
1944 (27,324,173|17,771,346 265 998,802 |13,237,435] 13.25 28, 322,975/31,008, 781 
1943 2,264,362 |14,970,884 267 851,854 |14,841,970| 17.42 23,116,216 |29,812,854 
_1/PRELIMINARY. 








Si. 
year. 


The marine-animal oil produced in the United States and Alaska during 1952 
was 11 percent less in quantity and 44 percent lower in value than in 1951 (table 
Prices received for both body and liver oils were lower than the previous 


There has been a particularly sharp decline in recent years in the price 


of liver oils--the $7.50 per gallon average received by the manufacturers in 1952 
was 57 percent lower than the $17.42 per gallon in 1943. 


At 
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Wholesale Prices 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, APRIL 1953: From March to April prices for edible fishery 
products continued to drop. Although this is a seasonal trend, the decline was at- 
tributed to a lighter demand as a result of cheaper meat prices. Production of 
fishery products was lighter than usual due to poor fishing weather, but this was 

ffset by large cold-storage stocks. The edible fish and shellfish (fresh, frozen, 
and canned) wholesale index for April 1953 was 98.9 percent of the 1947-49 average 
(see table)--lower than March 1953 by 3.8 percent and April 1952 by 6.0 percent. 





For the drawn, dressed, or whole finfish subgroup items, average wholesale 
prices in April dropped 13.7 percent from the previous month and were 22.9 percent 





Table 1 = Wholesale Average Prices and Revised Indexes f 
April 1953 and Comparisons 


or Edible Fish and Shellfish, 





Group, Subgroup, Point of AY 
and Item Specification Pricing (jUnit 


g. Prices Indexes 
3 (1947-49 = 100 








FISH AND SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, and Canned) ..cscccssssccceees 


Apr. |Mar. Apr. Mar. eb. | Apr. 
19531/| 19531/] 1953 | 1953 | 1953 | 1952 


ses 98. 102.8 | 108.0] 105.2 








Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products: cscocescesccessseseresssereesseceres 





105.7 | 114.6] 107.4 





Drawn, Dressed, Or Whole Finfish: ....e.essseeesssorsresseoeeess 











Haddock, large, offshore, drawn, fresh ....... Boston j|1b. 
Halibut, Western, 20/80 lbs., dressed, 
fresh OF PrOZEN eecrcsececcccsesesevesssccses N.Y.C. ® 
Salmon, king, lge. & med., dressed, fresh or 

LTIOZON cccvccccccvecesccesesessscsecesesesecs 


Whitefish, mostly Lake Superior, drawn 


(Greseed), SEOGR coicé cddvdcccocdcacecdcceoccs | Cong " 3 e4l | 105.3} 100.4] 152.4] 179.7 
Whitefish, mostly Lake Erie pound or gill net, 

round, fresh ccocccecece coceevonceecesoce | MekeGe " 250 037] 101.1 73.8 | 131.4] 182.0 
Lake trout, domestic, mostly No. 1, drawn 

(dressed), fresh .e..eeess seeee | Chicago " 239 63 79.9 | 129.1} 128.1] 137.3 
Yellow pike, mostly Michigan (lekes Michigan 

& Huron), round, fresh ............... ossces | MeYeCe " 022 055 51.0} 129.0} 117.2 93.8 





esta el OLE] 112.2 TT LL 
] 73h] Lhd - 


+31} 633] eb} 102.1} 100.1] 106.8 
e48]} 249 | 107.9] 109.6} 109.0} 128.7 





Processed, Fresh (Fish and Shelifish): marccccce 








cececcese 123.3] 122.17 W20.0T 01. 





Fillets, haddock, sml., > skins on, 20-lb. tins Boston |1bd. 
Shrimp, lge. (26-30 count), headless, fresh 
OF TPOZEN cecccccccccccserecesesesesesesecccce | NeYoCe ad 
Oysters, shucked, standards ..c.ccccccccccccees | Norfolk 


02h . 81.7} 102.1] 107.27 97.0 


87 -83| 137.5) 130.4] 124.9 93.3 





Processed, Frozen (Fish and Shellfish): ....cece 





area _|gal.| 4.75] 4.75] 117.5] 117.5] 117.5] 111.3 


eeccesecs 115.3] i12.7] 112.5] 105.8 





Fillets: Flounder (yellowtail), skinless, 


33 233] 115.7] 115.7] 129.7] 136.7 
21 21 78.1 76.2 76.2 91.1 


223 o24} 112.0] 114.4] 114.4] 110.7 
87] .83| 134.2] 127.3} 121.9] 94.1 





Weld. PKB. coccccccccccccccses eoce Boston j1b. 
Haddock, sml., skins on, 10-lb. 
COlLO—pack secesecsccccccsses coves bd ig 
Ocean perch, skins on, “10- 1b. cello- 
PACK eeorececes eececccccce Gloucester ° 
Shrimp, lge. (26-30 count), $= “ib. "pies erccsee | Chica bd 
Canned Fishery Products: .... Coe erercecesessesesesesssessesss 





Sabasasee | Gell Ween] 98.11 101.9 





~~ Salmon, pink, No. 1 tall (16. Oz. ), 48 cans 
POF CASO coccecccccveccccccccscccccccece 


Tuna, light meat, solid pack, No. % tuna Los 
Sardines (pilchards), Calif., tomato pack, 


Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, No. } drawn 
(3k 02.) , 100 cans per Case scecescccccessccee | NeYoCe " 











sseeee | Seattle |case}| 19.71] 19.71} 104.4] 104.4] 104.4] 109.6 
(7 02.), 48 Cans per Case .ccccsceseseeseeceee| Angeles | " | 14.80] 14.80] 9204] 9204] 91.5] 89.0 
No. 1 oval (15 0oz.), 46 cans per case .ececseee " \d 9.25] 9225} 108.0] 108.0} 108.0] 109.4 


7045] 7670] 7923] 81.9} 81.9} 102.7 























L/REPRESENT AVERAGE PRICES FOR ONE DAY (MONDAY OR TUESDAY) DURING THE WEEK IN WHICH THE 15TH OF THE MONTH OCCURS, 








below a year earlier. Except for higher prices for whitefish at Chicago and New 


York, all items in this subgroup during April were 


priced below March. Although 


30 percent less haddock was landed at Boston in April this year as compared with 
the same month last year, ex-vessel prices for large offshore haddock at Boston 


were 31,1 percent lower than in March and 41.2 per 


cent less than a year ago. Prices 


of West Coast halibut and salmon at New York were down slightly from the previous 


month, Every item in the subgroup was priced cons 


iderably below a year ago. 


The continued rise in shrimp prices was responsible for the increase in the 


fresh processed fish and shellfish index in April. 
than in March and 22.0 percent above April 1952. 





This index was 1.0 percent higher 
Fresh haddock fillet prices were 
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20.0 percent below March and 16,0 percent lower than a year earlier. Supplies of 
fresh shrimp continued to get shorter and the demand remained brisk. Shrimp mar- 
keting is approaching a critical stage, with wholesale dealers unable to fill 
orders. On the other hand, with shrimp prices at record levels, some consumerre- 
sistance has been experienced in some localities. 


The frozen shrimp market was. the same as that for fresh shrimp. Prices for 
frozen shrimp in April were 5.4 percent higher than in March and 42.6 percent 
above April 1952. The frozen haddock fillet market strengthened somewhat during 
the month and prices averaged 2.5 percent higher than March, but prices were still 
14.3 percent below a year earlier. From March to April, prices for ocean perch 
fillets dropped 2.1 percent, while for flounder fillets there was no change. 


A drop of 3.2 percent in Maine sardine prices was responsible for the lower 
canned fishery products index. Prices of all other canned items in the subgroup 
remained the same as in March. April 1953 canned fish prices were 3.6 percent 
lower than the same month in 1952. Canned tuna was the only item in the subgroup 
with prices higher (3.8 percent) than a year earlier. 











PRESERVED WHALE TOURS UNITED STATES 


DO YOU KNOW: 


That famous "Mrs. Haroy, " an embalmed 70-ton fin whale which already has been 

seen 7 some 3,500,000 Europeans in 60 cities,arrived in Brooklyn, New York, in 

PSOE SOPH. - April for an extended tour 
PEAS CLE of the United States. 


The huge "Mrs, Haroy" 
was accompanied by "Miss 
Asserbo," a Danish dwarf 
shrewmouse, said to be the 
smallest mammal in the 
world. The two ladies 
were first shown in New 
York City, loaded ona 
specially built railway 
car; the exhibit will be 
shown throughout the U- 
nited States. 


"Mrs. Haroy" was cap- 
tured in the North Atlan- 
tic in 1951 when she wes 
7 years old. She weighs 
154,000 pounds and is about 
75 feet long. 





Preservation of "Mrs 


Haroy" by means of a special fluid has been hailed by European zoologists as a2 
outstanding scientific feat. Despite the long absence from her natural habitat 
in the North Atlantic, she is as "good-looking" as ever. The special liquid used 
to embalm the whale preserves it for a long time. 








--Espana Pesquera, April 1959 
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AND OIL World production of 
whale at and sperm oil in 1953 will approximate 420, cd an 55,000 short. tons, 
<pesatteeceta sf compered with 460,000 and 80,000 short tons in 1952, states the May 

4, issue of Foreign Crops and Markets, a U. S. 
Department of Agriculture pu publication. The de- 
. cline in both types of whale oil is the result 
- of smaller returns from the 1952/53 Antarctic 
pelagic (open-sea) whaling operations completed 
in March. 





Antarctic Production, 1952/53: Production 
of both whale and sperm oil during the 1952/53 
Antarctic season totaled around 372,000 tons, according to provisional data sub— 
mitted by the U. S. Embassy at Oslo, Norway. This is almost 15 percent less than 
the combined quantity produced in the preceding season. The 61,400-tondrop in out- 
put was shared about equally between the two types of whale oil. However, when 
separately compared with corresponding 1951/52 data, whale oil output (350,788tons) 
decreased by only 8 percent while sperm oil (21,209 tons) dropped 59 percent. Large 
stocks and low prices were responsible for the sharp decline in Antarctic sperm 
oil production this year. 





There were 16 expeditions operating this season, 3 less than in 1951/52, and 
included 7 Norwegian, 3 British, 2 Japanese, and one each from South Africa, the 
Soviet Union, the Netherlands, and Panama. Norway completed the season with rough- 
ly one-third of the total catch as compared with nearly one-half of the 1951/52 pro- 
duction. 
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| Antarctic Pelagic Whale- and Sperm-Oil Production, 1952/53 (Preliminary) 
Séinkey Whale oil Sperm oil Total 
1952/53 _| 1951/52 | 1952/53 | 1951/52 _| 1952/53 | 1951/52 
$60 dhe ahi oscccccccsccce( GROFt TONS) occ. 000s6sdeccostconees 
Norway .eccsesccceeeee| 137,782 | 181,407 5,101 } 21,701 | 142,883 | 203,108 
United Kingdom .e.eees| 73,472 70,557 10,267 12,304, 83,739 82,861 
BORON cocccscccscvecsspolStghhsel 36,6N9 1,260 9,786 | 38,703 48,435 
Union of South Africa.| 26,563 31,065 1,736 3,647 28,299 34, 712 
Netherlands ........e0| 18,847 | 17,360 358 3,229 | 19,205 20,589 
Mh stcsccscdeaees -| 28,924 | 17,910 1,717 210 | 30,642 18,120 
Be 8. SRE ssscdiee eae 26,188 770 1,373 28 527 27,561 
Totall/ 350,788 | 383,136 | 21,209 | 52,250 | 371,997 | 435,380 
1/DOES NOT INCLUDE PRODUCTION OF SOUTH GEORGIA SHORE STATIONS. IN 1951/52 THIS PRODUCTION 
INCLUDED 24,419 SHORT TONS OF WHALE OIL AND 1,198 SHORT TONS OF SPERM OIL. 











world supply. 


Antarctic production of whale oil only, including that which is produced by 
3 South Georgia shore stations, normally accounts for around 90 percent of the 


In 1952 whale oil output from this single area amounted to 408,600 


tons, including South Georgia production of 25,400 tons. Most of the remaining 


1952 production, estimated at some 50,000 tons, resulted from numerous shore-sta- 
tion operations in scattered parts of the world. 
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Sperm whaling is not subject to the same strict international regulations that 
largely determine the quantity of whale oil produced each year. Although sperm oil 
is produced both before and during-the Antarctic baleen whaling season by the par- 
ticipating expeditions, this production does not necessarily constitute the bulk 
of the world supply. Almost 60 percent of the sperm oil produced in 1951 occurred 
in areas outside the Antarctic. In 1952, Antarctic production of sperm oil amount- 
ed to 53,400 short tons, but dropped to approximately 23,000 tons in the season 
just passed. Although complete data are not yet available, production of sperm oil 
in "other" areas in 1952, and probably 1953, is not expected to exceed 30,000 tons, 
Of the total 1952 sperm-oil output, Norway accounted for slightly more than 30 per- 
cent, or 25,000 tons. Other principal producers last year were the United King- 
dom, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 


a i 


SIGNATORIES OF NORTH EUROPEAN OVERFISHING CONVENTION OF 1946 MEET: Delegates 
of the 12 signatory nations to the (North European) International Overfishing Con- 
vention met early in March for the first time since ratification of the Convention, 
All countries represented agreed (1) that the Permanent Commission would meet on 
May 5, 1953, and (2) that minimum mesh and fish sizes should be enforced no later 
than April 5, 1954. This is to be the maximum period of time allowed before exist- 
ing nets are discarded and replaced by those with the new-size mesh. The countries 
represented at the meeting were Belgium, Dermark, Eire, France, Iceland, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and the United Kingdom. 





The Permanent Commission's duties will include examining the state of fish 
stocks on the fishing grounds covered by the Convention and making recommendations 
for the adequate protection of such stocks, reports the March 1953 Fish Industry, 
a British fishery periodical. 

NOTE: SEE COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW, APRIL 1953, PP. 35-6. 











NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


THIRD MEETING AT NEW HAVEN, CONN.: The Third Meeting of the International 
Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries convened at NewHaven, Connecticut, 
on May 25, the Department of State announced on that date. The U. S. Government 
was represented at that meeting by the following Delegation: 








United States Commissioners: 





John L. Kask, 
Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 


Richard Knollenberg, 
Chester, Connecticut. 


Francis W. Sargent, Director, 
Division of Marine Fisheries, 
Department of Conservation, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Advisers: 
Advisers 


Herbert W. Graham, 
Chief, North Atlantic Fishery Investigations, 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 


Lionel A. Walford, 
Chief, Branch of Fishery Biology, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 


Under the terms of the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries, which entered into force in July 1950, the Commission provides the ma— 
chinery for international cooperation in the sci- 
entific investigation and development of fishery 
resources in waters off the west coast of Green 
land and the east coasts of Canada and New England. 





While the Commission hes no direct regulatory 
powers, it may recommend to governments the meas— 
ures considered necessary for maintaining at a 
maximum level of sustained production the stocks 
of fish which support the international fisheries 
in the Convention area. The members of the Can 
mission are Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, 














At this meeting it is expected that the Commission will adopt a comprehensive 
research program which will constitute in effect a master plan for the future re- 
search activities to be undertaken in the Convention area by member goverrments un- 
der the auspices of the Commission. 


Among the matters of great interest to the United States which the Commission 
will have before it are recommendations on the New England haddock fisheries. 


Provision was made in the agenda of the Third Meeting for the selection of a 
site for permanent headquarters. Invitations have been extended to the Commission 
to locate its headquarters at sites both in Canada and the United States. Among 
the sites in Canada considered are Halifax, Nova Scotia; St. John's, Newfoundland; 
Montreal; and Laval University at Quebec. In the United States sites have been con- 
sidered at Kingston, Rhode Island; Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts; 
Gloucester, Massachusetts; Durham University, New Hampshire; and Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine. 


The meeting also provided an opportunity for a review of the operations of the 
Commission during the period since its last meeting at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, 
Canada, in June and July 1952. The Commission examined reports on research and sta- 
tistics, finance, and administration; the status of ratifications of the Convention, 
and staff matters; as well as reports by the panels established under the Conver 
tion to exercise primary responsibility in each of the five Convention subareas. 
Action was also taken on a budget for 1953-54. 
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Australia 


AUSTRALIAN PEARL- AND TROCHUS-SHELL PRODUCTION, 1952: The Austrelian pearl- 
shell production in 1952totaled 961 metrictons, valued at £A511,570 (US$1,146,000) 
ex-vessel, reports the March 1953 Australian Fisheries Newsletter. This was an in- 
crease of 20percent in quantity and 22 percent in value as comparedwith the 1951 
production of 797metric tons valued at £A419,432 (US$940,000). The Northern Ter- 
ritory and Western Australian pearl-shell fishing seasons ended in December 1952 
and the Queensland season in January 1953. 











The trochus-shell production in 1952 amounted to1,163 metric tons, valued at 
£A233 , 532 (US$523 ,000) ex-vessel, compared with 1,279metric tons, valued at£A227,775 
(US$510,000), in 1951. The Queensland season ended June 30 and the Western Aus- 
tralia season ended December 31. 


A total of 130 boats operated in the pearl- and trochus-shell fishery in19§2, 
and employed 1,503.men as compared with 152 boats and 1,608 men in 1951. Theboats 
and equipment used in this fishery were valued at £A515,750 (US$1,155,000) in 1952 
and £A540,000 (US$1,210,000) in 1951. 


For the fiscal yeer which ended June 30, 1952, 80.8 percent of the pearl-shell 
and 60.2 percent of the trochus-shell Australian exports went to the United States, 





Canada 


FILLET PRODUCERS WILLING TO PARTICIPATE IN JOINT PROMOTION CAMPAIGN IN U, Sz: 
A number of Canada's leading fish-fillet producers have indicated their willing- 
ness to participate in and contribute to the cost of an advertising and promotion- 
al campaign to expand the sale of fillets in the United States, the Fisheries Coun- 
cil of Canada announced on April 23. 





This decision followed a discussion with members of the National Fisheries 
Institute at their annual meeting in Washington in mid-April, and is based on the 
realization that a properly-organized and adequately-financed sales promotion pro- 
gram can contribute to the increased consumption of fishfillets inthe United States 
market. Canadian fillet producers are willing to join with the United States pro- 
ducers and European exporters in the financing of such a program, 


It is generally agreed by responsible leaders of the fishing industry in both 
Canada and the United States that the soundest approach to the industry's current 
marketing problem lies in market expansion. The potential for increased fish com 
sumption is great, and modern merchandising and promotional methods will be requir- 
ed to achieve the necessary increase in sales. 


The Canadian fillet producers are prepared to bear their share of the cost of 
realizing this objective. 


H&e HH 


EAST COAST FISHERIES AFFECTED BY HEAVY FILLET STOCKS IN UNITED STATES: By the 
end of 1952 the Atlantic Coast fisheries of Canada were experiencing some difficul- 
ty in disposing of their product in the traditional market, the United States, 4 
March 10 U. S. consular dispatch from Halifax states. This was particularly noted 
in the case of companies attempting to sell cod and other groundfish fillets. 
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The price of market cod at one Cape Breton, N. S., port dro from 34¢ to 
3¢ (Canadian) in a few weeks; steak cod went down to 3¢ (Canadian) fram its previ- 
ous selling price of 43¢ (Canadian). It is understood that some Newfoundland ports 
report cod prices as low as 24¢ (Canadian) a pound, The price drops are blamed on 
the glut of frozen cod fillets in the United States—largely due to increased ex- 
ports to that country from other sources. 


The situation in the frozen-fillet market is important to those dealing in these 
products. Nevertheless, with about one-half of eastern Canada's fish catch market- 
ed fresh, the exigencies in the frozen fillet portion of the industry must be con- 
sidered as relatively minor to the whole Canadian Atlantic coast fishery. The in- 
creased frozen-fillet supplies entering the United States market from other foreign 
sources is disruptive to some Canadian exporters, but cannot be considered of over— 
riding importance to the whole eastern Canadian fisheries, United States tariff 
policy on fish imports is of prime importance, As long as the general tariff does 
not change, Canada's Maritime fish producers feel that they will be able todispose 
of their product on a level comparable to that of past years. United States con— 
sumption of fish is rising steadily as is that in Canada. Therefore, Canadian pro- 
ducers are not overly fearful of what the future may bring if the United States tar— 
iffs remain unchanged. 


Kee SE 


NOVA SCOTIA'S FISH-PROCESSING FACILITIES, 1952: At the end of the 1952 licens- 
ing year there were 333 licensed fish-processing plants in Nova Scotia, a March 10 
U. S. consular dispatch reports. Almost 300 of these consist of small plants where 
the catch of only a few vessels is processed. In addition to these plants, there 
were 139 licensed buyers. 





Three new fish plants opened in Nova Scotia during the year: A medium-size 
plant at Dingwall; a medium-size plant at Jordan Bay; and a large jointly—owned 
plant at Louisburg, Cape Breton Island. The Louisburg plant is estimated to have 
cost C$4 million to construct and has facilities for landing, freezing, cold storage, 
and the manufacture of fish meal. 


In March, fire destroyed a fish-processing plant at Petit de Grat in Richmond 
County. The freezing and power plants of the company were not severely damaged and 
by hiring the use of other local processing facilities the plant managed to operate 
throughout the year. A new plant is now under construction by the same company at 
the same location and it was expected to be in operation by May 1953. 


During the year one large corporation announced that additions to plant and e- 
quipment valued at C$250,000 had been made to its Halifax plant. This plant's fa- 
cilities are now capable of producing 40 million pounds of fish per year on a one- 
shift operation basis. 


ee eK 


FISHERIES QUTLOOK IN THE MARITIME PROVINCES: The present trendof Nova Scotia's 
and the Canadian Maritime Provinces' fishery industries is away fram salt fish and 
towards the production of fresh and frozen fish for export (particularly tothe U- 
nited States) and for sale in the broadening Canadian market. This trend is due to 
the instability of traditional salt-fish markets in the Caribbean area and the re- 
alization that the prime competitive advantage of the Maritime Provinces lies in 
their nearness to the most productive fishing grounds in the western Atlantic. Op- 
erators on the Nova Scotia mainland are beginning to feel that even they are located 
too far from the most productive areas. The geographic location of the Maritime 
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Provinces is being turned to greatest commercial advantage by emphasizing quality 
production, states a March 10 U. S. consular dispatch from Halifax. 


Increased demand for fishery products throughout North America would seem to 
indicate a favorable future for eastern Canadian producers, Nonetheless, some 
sources in Nova Scotia believe the sale of the 1953 production may be extremely 
difficult unless there are more favorable developments than can be foreseen, Im- 
proyed producing and processing facil. 
ities developed the past severalyears 
are believed by some to have created 
a situation which may prove disastrous, 
in the light of market conditions 
where Canadian producers compete with 
other sources. Many of the marginal 
producers who might have been frozen 
out if the Korean crisis in 1950 had 
not halted a declining market are 
still inbusiness. Alsomany new firms 
have been organized. Increased com- 
petition from foreign fish may cause 
considerable hardship among producers 
on the eastern Canadian seaboard, 





Members of Parliament from the 
affected areas are reported tobe urging 
increased assistance and protection 
for the fishermen. The Customs and 
Fisheries Protection Act of 1860 is under complete revision in an effort to more 
clearly protect Canadian fishing privileges; M.F.'s from all parties have called 
for such measures as insurance against equipment loss, unemployment insurance, 
pensions, floor prices, and other government-sponsored steps. If a depressed con- 
dition is in store for Canadian fish producers, the Federal Government is appar- 
ently reaching the conclusion that it must take steps to assist the industry. 








Het et He 


NOVA SCOTIA FISHERMEN USING MORE "LONG-LINER" VESSELS: Perhaps the most inm- 
portant equipment development in the Nova Scotia fishing industry during the past 
year or so has been the development of the so-called "long-liner" fishing vessels, 
The ideal type "long-liner" is about 55 feet in length, carries a 3 to 5 man crew, 
and is designed for groundfishing essentially. It is able to lay down long lines 
at desired depths by use of anchor buoys, The main line has shorter lines (with 
baited hooks attached). at spaced intervals. The vessels have a power engine on 
deck for hauling back the gear, About 30 of these vessels are believed to be in 
operation out of Nova Scotia ports and they are considered to be most effective 
off the southeast Coast. 





Long lines are replacing the hand-line gear used by smaller boats. Under 
previous conditions the small fisherman could only hope for an average income of 
about C$1,200 to C$1,500 a year. But on a long-liner he might expect to net C$3,00 
a year, and under most favorable conditions up to C$5,000 to C$7,000. A well- 
equipped long-liner may be purchased for about C$25,000, compared to the larger 
steam trawlers that cost up to C$250,000. The long-liner is also better suited 
for areas of rough bottom, The dragger on the other hand may well prove to bemore 
efficient where the bottom is relatively smooth. A small dragger about 60 feet in 
length will cost about C$40,000 or less, The dragger-type vessels have been found 
to be particularly suitable for the Prince Edward Island fishery, and the newtypes 
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of draggers are capable of working efficiently at up to 100-fathom depths, a 
March 10 U. S. consular report from Halifax points out. 


In addition to the long-liners mentioned above, the following fishing vessels 
were licensed in Nova Scotia at the end of 1952: 25 trawlers of 100 feetin length; 
8 draggers 65-100 feet in length; about 100 draggers less than 65 feet in length. 


te Ht & 


NOVA SCOTIA FISH-MEAL PRICES LOW: The wholesale price for fish meal in Nova 
Scotia in January 1953 dropped to about C$70 per ton, compared with C$125 per ton 
at the same time in 1952, reports a March 10 U. S. consular dispatch from Halifax. 
This price drop is blamed on the relative surplus of animal bone meal in Canada. 
The animal bone meal surplus is attributed to the United States embargo on Cana- 
dian animal products because of the hoof-and-mouth disease outbreak. 





% Ht HK 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SALMON INDUSTRY TRENDS, JANUARY-MARCH 1953: As a result of 
strikes and unfavorable export market conditions, the British Columbia fishing in- 
dustry is in the doldrums, states an April 13 consular dispatch from Vancouver. 

One of the largest packers has passed dividend payments for the first time in 11 
years. Estimates indicate that in the 1952/53 selling year the domestic market 
will absorb approximately 900,000 cases of canned salmon, largely as a result of 

a C$300,000 advertising campaign. Export markets will absorb another 400,000cases. 
This leaves some 200,000 cases in excess of the demand, Before World War Il, 65 
percent of the annual salmon pack was sold in export markets and only 35 percent 

in Canada. 








Fortunately the British Government has agreed to spend C$4,250,000 for British 
Columbia salmon in 1953, which will account for approximately one-third of the 
600,000-case carryover from 1952. Thus, the industry must find additional outlets 
for some 600,000 cases of salmon--a 400,000-case carryover from 1952 and an excess 
production of 200,000 cases if the season has a normal pack of 1,500,000 cases, 

While the British purchase is not a barter deal, it is understood that packers have 
arranged through a large can company to take 2,000 tons of Welsh tin plant inreturn. 


ve 


Colombia 
U. S. TUNA BAIT BOAT TO EXPLORE FISHING OFF COAST: A modern tuna bait boat 


owned by a large California cannery arrivedat Cartagena, Columbia, to explore the 
possibilities of large-scale tuna fishing grounds along the Atlantic Coast of Co- 
lombia, The area between Santa Marta and the Guajira peninsula will get the great- 
est study, states recent U.S. consulardispatches from Barranquilla. The exploration 
is at the instigation of a Barranquilla fish-canning plant interested in increasing 
its present output. 
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If the exploration proves to be successful, it is understood that the Cali- 
fornia firm would be prepared to sell about 50 percent of each trip to the Bar- 
ranquilla firm, or an amount sufficient to fill its unused canning capacity. The 
final outcome of these negotiations and explorations will be followed witha great 
deal of interest in Colombia because, if successful, they could significantly aid 
in increasing the local food supply, and stimulate the local fishing and canning 
industry. 


The results of the explorations during the last weeks of April were incon- 
clusive due to the unseasonal heavy winds and high seas along the Atlantic coast, 
Rough seas cut short the visit and the vessel proceeded to quieter waters to con- 
tinue its explorations. 


The Colombian cannery is also interested in encouraging some United States 
firm to send a modern purse seiner to increase the Colombia fish supply. At pres- 
ent fish landings are very light due to the primitive methods used by local fish- 
ermen. 


Oe 


Denmark 


FISHERIES REVIEW, 1952: Production: The Danish catch of fishery products in 
1952 was 311,032 metric tons (table 1), an increase of 12 percent over the 278,294 


Table 1 - Danish Fishery Products Landings by metric tons produced in ae 


: and 30 percent more than the 
pe anel el Species, 1S 238,961 metric tons in 1950, 


19524/] 1951 | 1950 Three-fifths of the 1952catch 


-eee (Metric Tons) ....| was utilized for human con- 
Plaice ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 36 , 369 31,744 31,860 sumption and two-fifths for 


Flounder Seeeeeeseeeeeeesese 4,315 5,166 5,681 byproducts, The increased 


Cod COeeeseeeseeseeeeseeeees 48,767 48,282 45 ,308 mainly due to more landings of 


Gar pike @eeeeeeseeeeseesesee 1,899 2,470 2,295 fish for byproducts. In 1950 
Common mackerel ....seeesee | 12,026 9,975) 10,281 the catch of fish for reduc- 


Herring SCeoereeeeeeeeeseseees 27,250 24,486 26,341 tion was about 62,000 metric 
Sprat SCeceeeeeeseeeeeeseseees 3,919 2,875 3,855 tons, but by 1952 7 had in- 


MOL | cect cessed ssceséccesece 5,925) 4,459} 4,510] creased to 131,000 metric tons 
Lobster and Shrimp ........ 1,402} 1,752) 1,676) states a March 30 U. 5, Embassy 


MUSSELS ceccccccccccccccces | 17,285) 17,267] 25,792 
Miscellaneous for food2/ ..| 18,665| 17,145] 15,835 
Miscellaneous for reduction /131,273|108,391/ 62,117 The principal species of 

Total ..----sereeerereees loLL, 052 (278,294 /258,961] foo fish caught in 1952 were 
1/PRELi MINARY. 2/\NCLUDES FRESH WATER FISH. 

















dispatch from Copenhagen, 


























cod (comprised 27 percent of 
the total), plaice (20 percent), herring (15 percent), and common mackerel (7 per- 
cent). The remaining 31 percent was made up of a large variety of species, the 
most important of which was flounder, dab, gar pike, sprat, and eel, 


Fish meal and fish oil were the principal byproducts of the fish caught for 
reduction. In 1952 the output of fish meal was estimated at 28,000 metric tons, 
compared with 22,000 metric tons in 1951. The 1952 production data on fish oil is 
not yet available, but it was expected to decline from the 11,000 metric tons pro- 
duced in 1951. 


Fishing Conditions: During the first four months of 1952, fishing was hampered 
by unstable and stormy weather,further complicatedin Danish home waters bytrouble 
with ice formation. 
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In January and February herring were caught in great quantities inthe Skagerak, 
12-15 miles northwest of Grenen, and at the southwest coast of Norway. In February 
and March landings of cod, principally caught in the Belt Sea and the eastern part 
of the Baltic Sea, were considerably above normal. In January and February bi- 
valves were caught in less quantities than normal because of failing export markets. 


In May the weather was quite favorable, but spotty in June, July, and August. 
The catch of common mackerel was very good in July, the peak month of the season 
for this species. The salmon season came to an end in June. On the Fladen Bank 
in the North Sea, the herring fishing started at the end of July--usually takes 
place from July through October. A great number of vessels went out to fish si- 
multaneously for herring and tuna. The herring catch was just normal, whereas the 
tuna catch was very good. 


At the end of July intensive fishing for fish for reduction commenced on 
Blgden Bank in the North Sea, From August through October about 55,000 metrictons 
of fish for reduction were landed. These were caught principally in the North Sea 
and on Blgden Bank. 


In September and October the weather was unstable and windy but became rather 
favorable at the end of the year. In October the salmon fishing began in the east- 
ern part of the Baltic. Vessels from Bornholm and the Faroe Islands participated. 


Imports: In 1952 total Danish imports of fishery products amounted to 34,202 
metric tons, valued at 34.5 million kroner (US$5 million), 22 percent more in vol- 
ume and 28 percent greater in value than 1951 when 28,056 metric tons were imported, 
valued at 26.9 million kroner (US$3.9 million). (See table 2,) 

















Table 2-Value of Danish Imports of Fishery Products by Country of Origin, 1950-52 
1952 1951 1950 
1,000 Kroner US$ | 1,000 Kroner US$ |1,000 Kroner US$ 
INOTWAY 2... 4,661 675,000 3, 780 547,000 2,865 415 , 000 
Sweden ...... 12,864 1,863,000; 10,444 1,512,000; 12,651 1,832,000 
Tceland ..ec. 2,053 297,000 4,019 582 ,000 2,047 296,000 
Faroe Islands 9,086 1,316,000 5,850 847,000 3,294 471,000 
Greenland ... 2,067 299 ,000 2,162 313,000 2,305 334,000 
WORSE ccccces 3,726 540 ,000 673 97,000 825 119,000 
| Total 34,457 4,990,000] . 26,928 3,899,000} 23,947 3,467,000 





























Fresh salt-water fish (principally herring) landed directly in Danish ports 
by Swedish boats constituted 66 percent of the total imports (table 3). Curedfish 




















Table 3 - Danish Imports of Fishery Products by Types, 1950-52 

1952 | 1951 1950 

eeeeee (Metric Tons) ...... 

Fresh-water fish, fresh eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeese 5 13 bf 
Balt-water fish, fresh ..ccccsccccccccccscescccccve jams lat 17,191 22,731 
Fish, salted, dried or smoked fish ..cccccsecccccee| 9,208 8,987 6,107 
Shellfish, crayfish, and cuttlefish ..ccccccccccces 78 43 95 
ammed Tigh ccccccccccccccesccesccccessencceseseses 531 180 207 
Anchovies and other specially prepared fish ....... 140 80 147 
ickled herring eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeGeseeeeeeeeseeeee 1,469 1,563 1,010 
Total wcccrsccccccccsscccccccsscecssecesssevecess 154,208 28,057 | 30,298 

















comprised 27 percent of the imports; wet salted cod and haddock, salted herring, 
and splits were the principal typesof fisheryimports. The most important suppliers 
were the Faroe Islands, Greenland, Iceland, and Norway. 





No significant changes in the imports of fishery products are expected, in- 
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asmuch as these imports are of a traditional nature. 
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Table 4 - Value of Danish Exports of Fishery Products by Principal Countries 
of Destination, 1950-52 
1952 1: 3S3 1950 

1,000 Krone US$ {1,000 Krone Usg [1,000 Krone US$ 
Western Germany 24,967 3,615,000 22,174 3,211,000 17,048 2, 469 ,000 
Eastern Germany 11,301 1,636 ,000 6,325 916,000 8,110 1,174,000 
United Kingdom 53,555 7,755,000 57,571 8,336,000 58,273 8,438 ,000 
Sweden sescses 13,914 2,015,000 11,518 1,668,000 9,444 1,367,000 
Italy cecscoce 29,966 4,339,000 22,014 3,188,000 19,010 2,753,000 
United States. 16,465 2,384,000 10,551 1,528,000 5,324 771,000 
thers ceccccce 52,399 7,587,000 57,530 8 ,330 ,000 52,446 7,594,000) 
Total secon 202,567 29,351,000 187,683 7,177,000 169,655 4,566,000 

















Exports: 


tons, compared to 120,500 tons in 1951. 





Table 5 - Danish Exports of Fishery Prod- 
ucts to the United States by Types, 1952 











terms of value. 


























Species Quantity 
Metric Tons 

Frozen Fish: 
Brook trout (pond trout) . 791.7 
COG -sccccccccccccecccceses 7.9 
Cod fillets wcccocecveseccce 1,271.7 
Other cod varieties ...... 54.2 
Common sOleE ......- eeseee 135.3 
PLAICE weccccccvccccccvces 14,1 
Plaice fillets ...........| 1,061.9 
Caer Tame SAO wdcccecves 24.1 
OGROE FIER cesses s ccceces 255.0 
Total Frozen Fish ...... 3,493.9 
Shellfish, OtC ..ccccccccess 1.6 
Salted, Dried, and Smoked Fish 509 

Canned Fish: 
Sprat sSardineS ..ccccccsec 39662 
Other fishery products ... 2209 
Total Canned Fish ...... 418.5 
Tand Total wceccccccccccers 3,919.9 








In 1952 total exports of fishery products were about 119,085 metric 
In terms of value, exports increased by 
8 percent from 1951 to 1952 (table 4), 
The Danish exports were concentrated 
principally in the European markets. 
The most important non-European custon- 
er was the United States which received 
8.1 percent of the total exports in 

In volume, the United 
States received 3.3 percent of the to- 
tal (table 5), with frozen plaice fil- 
lets, cod fillets, and brook trout as 
the leading items, 


The major portion (78.6 percent) of 
Danish fishery exportsin terms of value 
was made up of fresh, not processed or 
cured fish (table 6). Exports of shell- 
fish, crayfish, and cuttlefish totaled 

9.8 percent; salted, dried, or smoked 
| fish exports came to 8.2 percent, and 
only 3.3 percent was canned products. 
Some specially prepared fish products 
constituted the remaining 0.1 percent 
of total exports. 


The export of fresh whole and fil- 
leted salt-water fish increased only slightly from 1951 to 1952, probably because 





Table 6 —- Danish Exports of Fishery Products by Types, 1950-52 








Fresh-water fish, fresh .... 





Total .. 


eee eeeeeeee eee 


Salt-water fish (but including 
Salted, dried,or smoked fish 
Shellfish, crayfish, and cuttlefish ....... 
Canned fish ...ce... 
Anchovies and other specially prepared fish ...... 
Pickled herring ...ccceess 
Oysters and bivalves, preserved .....cecees 
Caviar, not vacuum packed .. 


eee 


ake trout) .ee.se. 








1952 | 1951 | 1950 
coccce (MOtPIC TonS). cecece 

ebeeeeeae e 456 432 406 
93,090 90,411 87,204 
PE eee ie 10,892 5,347 
ovecece | aaa 15,313 570 
3,902 3,355 6,851 
70 66 274 
Pe 30 5 
vecenen 76 - 21,588 
occccoce [LL9.0G0 120,499 122 245 
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the catch of fish for human consumptionwas somewhat neglected in favor of an in- 
creased catch of fish for byproducts. 


The increased exports of fish fillets, lake trout, and canned fish was partly 
due to increased shipments to the United States. Exports to the United States in 
terms of value increased from 10.6 million kroner (US$1.5 million) in1951 to16.5 
million kroner (US$2.4 million) in 1952. Exports of frozen and. smoked fish tothe 
United States, however, declined. 


German Federal Republic 


U. S. TO TRANSFER CHARTER FISHING VESSELS TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP: A total of 
12, fishing trawlers, cutters, and luggers will be returned to German ownership 
by the United States, according to a U.S. State Department press releaseof April 9. 
The United States is returning to the German Federal Republic altogether 350 of 
the vessels which the Tripartite Naval Commission allocated to the United States 
in 1946, and the 124 fishing trawlers, cutters, and luggers are included among 
these. All the vessels are presently on charter to the German economy. 





Final arrangements for the return of these vessels, the time and date oftrans- 
fer, and other details will be worked out between United States and German Federal 
Republic authorities. 


ee HH 


FISHING OPERATIONS OFF GREENLAND AND NEWFOUNDLAND: In an effort to expand 
German overseas fishing operations, the trawler Nuernberg fished on the Grand Banks 
off Newfoundland in February, states a March 26 U. S. consular dispatch from Brem- 
erhaven, The vessel fished at latitude 54° N., longitude 45° W., and caught 245 
metric tons of small fish, mainly cod. The trip took a total of 25 days, and the 
catch was landed and sold at Grimsby, England. The catch averaged 9.8 metric tons 
for each day of the trip. The trip was considered successful, and voyages to the 
Grand Banks were continued. 





Plans called for catches from Newfoundland banks to be landed and sold in 
England, The German fishing industry desired, however, to land and sell catches 
in the United States and Caneca, The industry planned to request the GermanFederal 
Republic Government to negotiate for treaties to make these landings possible. 


On March 3, the trawlers Nuernberg and Wuppertal returned to fish in the waters 
off Newfoundland, Their catches were sold at Grimsby, England, and return voyages 
were made to the fishing grounds. On the following trips to Grimsby, however, the 
port was crowded with other vessels and they continued on to German ports. On 
April 27, the Wuppertal landed 225 metric toms at Cuxhaven--the first fish from 
Newfoundland waters ever to be sold at a German port; and on April 29 the Nuernberg 
landed 260 metric tons at Bremerhaven, 





Seventy percent of these landings were fish too small for filleting and, there- 
fore, not profitably marketable in Germany. As the British fishing fleet will be 
able to meet the British demand for fish during the summer, and since these fish 
cannot be marketed in Germany as profitably as those caught in less distant waters, 
fishing off Newfoundland is being discontinued until the end of October. 
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It is believed that the high cost of operetions at such a great distance fron 
Germany and the inability to sell at North American ports, coupled with the ap- 
proaching herring season, had greater bearing on the decision than the British fish 
situation, The catches consisted mainly of cod, haddock, and halibut. Thesespe- 
cies are caught in market- 
able sizes in closer wa- 
ters off Germany. There- 
fore, it appears that fish- 
ing off Newfoundland under 
present circumstances is 
not as profitable as was 
indicated earlier, 


In June 1952, twoi50- 
ton Diesel-electric trawl- 
ers, the Bonn and the 
Heidelberg, conducted ex- 
perimental fishing voyages 
to the waters off Greenland 
in an effort to offset the 
effects of the loss of the 
right to fish in certain 
waters off Norway and Ice- 
eh land following the exten- 
BREMERHAVEN FISH AUCTION HALL. sion of sovereignty by 
these countries to encom- 
pass certain formerly international waters. As the experiment was considered a 
success, German trawlers were ordered regularly to these waters. From July 1 to 
December 31, 1952, five trips were made by German trawlers to the Greenland fish- 
ing grounds, resulting in landings amounting to 1,087.68 metric tons, mostly cod. 


Comparative figures illustrate the degree to which fishing in the waters off 
Greenland was successful. On the Greenland fishing grounds the German trawlers 
average 32.8 metric tons of fish for each fishing day as compared with average 
catches of 15.3 tons in the waters off Iceland, 16.9 tons in the waters off Norway, 
and 23.3 tons in the Barents Sea during 1951; the average catch per fishing dayfor 
all German trawlers in all fishing grounds in 1951 was 16.3 tons. 


Greater significance attaches, however, to the average tonnage per day of each 
fishing voyage. In 1951, German fishing trawlers averaged 16.3 days per voyage to 
all fishing grounds, 20.7 days for all voyages to the waters off Iceland, 20.2days 
for all voyages to the waters off the Norwegian coast, and 20.0 days for all voyages 
to the Barents Sea. As the average of all voyages to the waters off Greenland was 
23.6 days, the average voyage to Greenland was only 2.9 days longer than the aver- 
age voyage to the most distant of other fishing grounds. On the basis of average 
tonnage of catches per fishing voyage, it is determined that the waters off Green- 
land yielded 9.7 metric tons of fish for each day at sea, the waters off Iceland 
7.3 tons of each day at sea, the waters off Norway 7.8 tons for each day at sea, 
and the Barents Sea 8.8 tons for each day at sea, Therefore, the waters off Green- 
land are considered by the German fishing industry to be more profitable than the 
European fishing grounds. 


Nevertheless, it is believed that the German trawlers have not been as success- 
ful in operations off Greenland as have the British trawlers. According to German 
reports, English landings have been 97 percent cod, while the German landings have 
averaged only 72 percent cod. The following table indicates the German landings 
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from Greenland for five trips (from June 10 to August 3, 1952) by types of fish, 
tonnage, and value of return: 




















Species Quantity Ex-vessel Value 
Metric Tons | Deutsche Marks | US$ 
COG ccecoeaccaceccenecececceceesececeeseeoe 822.1 147,558 35,134 
OS0GN PETER csecrescevceccs > oebseuanes seh 299.6 57,400 13,666 
meeerGe SORAPONE) . o0sc0nenencankeeabeen 10.0 3,024 720 
MtiRaE?. hamwhbee oid sen RGR RE She 1.7 2,203 525 
Other fish and Cod-Liver Oil .....ccccces 12.4 6,236 1,485 
Pete) sin ssaen bbewid.chsinae baceesen en cer ee 216,421 51,530 
es 


HERRING-GUTTING MACHINE INSTALLED ON TRAWLERS: A herring-gutting machine 
that can handle approximately 10, 000 fish per per hour has recently been ees on 
a number of German trawlers, reports the March 1953 issue of Fish Indust 
British trade magazine. The machine is produced by Lubecawerke Gmbh, Tabesk, and 
requires less skill than gutting by hand. It reduces the time required for gutting, 
and thus cuts down on the time the herring are left on deck. The machineis bolted 
to the deck of the vessel. 


Gold Coast 


FISHING INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENT PLANNED: In order to increase the prosperity 
of the Gold Coast fishermen and to obtain a much larger supply of fish for domestic 
consumption, plans for developing the fishing industry have been made, the Minister 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources announced in an April 2, 1953, news release, 
the United States Consulate at Accra reports. 








The first step has been the introduction of motor surfboats which have been 
used by the Gold Coast Fisheries Department for several years with good results. 
The Department has recently ordered six such boats from the United Kingdom andhas 
also established a boat-building yard at Sekondi, where vessels of this type are 
being built. They will soon be available for sale to fishermen and fishing com- 
panies. Their cost is expected to be about b1,500 (US$4,200) each. Measures to 
help prospective purchasers find the necessary capital are now being considered 
in consultation with the Agricultural Loans Board. Motor surfboats can only work 
at places where they can find sheltered moorings, such as Sekondi and Takoradi, 
and in a few years' time at Tema. Where the beach is open to the surf, as at so 
many fishing towns, canoes will continue to be the best craft for the fishermen. 


In the long-term development of the industry, Tema will play a vital part. 
Plans for the new port include a special fishing harbor with accommodation for fish- 
ing craft of all types. There will be a beach for canoes, moorings for motor surf- 
boats, and wharves for larger trawlers. The larger trawlers are indispensable if 
the Gold Coast is to have a modern fishing industry equal to the task of providing 
the country with all the fish it needs. They will not in any way endanger the 
livelihoodof the canoe fishermen, who can continue to operate as at present. The 
trawlers will aid greatly in feeding the very large number of laborers and others 
who will come to Tema and who could not be supplied with food by the canoe fisher- 
ies alone, 


It will be a number of years before construction of the new harbor at Tema 
will have reached the stage of providing safe accommodation for the smaller fish- 
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ing vessels, 


and Fisheries Development Corporation. 


ernization of the fishing industry. 
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Guatemala 
IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON CERTAIN FISHERY PRODUCTS: 
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In the meanwhile, however, there maybe apossibility of using larger 
trawlers as soon as there is a breakwater where they could land their catches, 
Such a scheme is being investigated and may later be placed beforethe Agricultural 
Such a scheme, if fqund to be feasible, 
would greatly ease the problem of supplying food to the population engaged in the 
construction of the harbor, besides making an important contribution to the mod- 
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Guatemalan import duties 





have been raised on more than 350 classifications of the tariff by a Guatemalan 
The fishery products affected as re- 
ported by the U. S. Department of Commerce are listed in the table, 


congressional decree effective February 28. 





Guatemalan Import Duties on Certain Fishery Products Increased 











Tariff Classification New Rate | Old Rate 
eee (In US$ Per Gross Kilogram) ... 

Caviar and imitations ..cccccccccccscccccccs 1.50 1,00 
Fresh shucked Oysters ceccccccccccccseccccs ~20 -10 
Dried and salted codfish in brine ......... ond 07 
Unspec. fish, shellfish, and crustaceans 

salted, dried, smoked, or in brine (except 

gemttane) | 60 i idbdtivis iAbsdt bhidiwne cide 15 10 
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Japan 
REGULATIONS FOR FACTORYSHIP CRAB-FISHING IN BERING SEA: 


Regulations for the 





Japanese factoryship crab-fishing expeditions to the Bering Sea in 1953 were an- 
nounced on March 28 by the Japanese Fisheries Agency. 
tions as reported by an April 9 U. S. Embassy dispatch from Tokyo: 


A. Conditions of License: 





1. Joint operation of the 1953 expedition is to be by three fishing 


companies. 


2. Tenure of license is from March 28, 1953, to March 27, 1956. 


3. Operating area (1953) is in the Bering Sea, east of 166° W. lon- 
gitude, excluding waters 3 miles from the shoreline, 


4, Catch will be landed only at Hakodate (Hokkaido) and Yokohama. 


5. Only one mothership will be in operation; its size and equipment 
may be restricted when deemed necessary. 


6. Kinds of equipment, number, gear, products, and amount of produc- 
tion may be restricted, if necessary, for adjustment of the fish- 
ery and for the Japanese public interest. 


Following are the regula- 
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B. Conditions and Restrictions on Use of Mothership and Attendant Boats: 





1. The mothership shall be the Tokei Maru (4,998 gross tons), limited 
to the period March 28 through December 31, 1953. 





2. Operating areas of gill nets (tangle nets) may be restricted. 


3. Quantity of canned crab from the 1953 expedition shall not exceed 


50,000 cases (48 6$-ounce cans to a case--24 pounds of frozen meat 
is considered 1 case). 


4. Fishing gear of the 1953 expedition will be (a) less than 3,500 
tan (583,000 yards) of gill nets, or (b) "trawling nets" with a 
bag-net the mesh of which shall not be less than 12.7 centimeters 
(5 inches), and with a sleeve net (wings) with meshes not lessthan 
15.3 centimeters (6 inches). (Although "trawling net" is men- 
tioned, actually what is meant is a Danish seine.) Nets other 


than specified will not be possessed by the catcher boats or 
mothership, 


5. The superintendent of the mothership (a) will report its noon 
position daily to the Japanese Fisheries Agency; (b) must report 
every 5 days to the Fisheries Agency the total length of nets 
used, the catch, and number of cases of crab meat packed; and 
(c) shall not permit the mothership to leave a fishing ground 
until all the catcher boats have departed, 


C. Catcher Boats for the 1953 Season Will Consist Of: 








1. Six beats (deck-loaded) averaging 7 gross tons each, to engage 
in gill netting only. 


2. Six medium-sized boats as follows: Hosho Maru (57 gross tons), 
Nissho Maru (59 gross tons), Kaisho Maru (58 gross tons), Tairyo 
Maru No. 18 (75 gross tons), Tairyo Maru No. 25 (56 gross a 


Nisshin Maru No. 5 (70 gross tons). The boats may use gill nets 
or trawl nets. 











D. Other Requirements: 





1. Salmon, halibut, and herring caught incidentally with crabs shall 


be immediately thrown overboard. Possession of these fish is pro- 
hibited. 


2. The best use must be made of cod, flounders, and other species 
(except as listed above) which may be caught in crab fishing. A 


report on the catch of these fish must be submitted to the Fish- 
eries Agency. 


This set of regulations indicates the desire of the Japanese Government to 
administer the first postwar Japanese crab expedition to the Bering Sea in amanner 
which will demonstrate a willingness to cooperate fully in an international fish- 
ery in which the United States has an important interest. This attitude isfurther 
substantiated by the invitation to the United States to have a biologist visit the 
Japanese crab expedition during its operations on the fishing grounds, and Japan's 
acceptance of the United States invitation to have a Japanese biologist aboardthe 
United States crab trawler to collect scientific data and to become more familiar 
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with that fishery. The superintendent of the Japanese crab expedition has stated 
his intention to be firm in enforcing the Japanese regulations. 


The decision of the Japanese to use "trawling" gear (Danish seines) was based 
on the fact that United States boats use otter trawls only. Although the Japanese 
believe the latter type of gear is not best suited for the proper conservation of 
crabs, and that gill nets are much more adaptable to proper conservationmeasures, 
the Japanese decided to do some "trawling" in the 1953 operations to avoid set- 
ting large numbers of gill nets over extensive areas of the crab fishing grounds, 
and thus minimize the possibility of conflict between fishermen using these two 
different types of gear. 


Hee H He 


BIOLOGIST EXCHANGED WITH U. S. IN BERING SEA CRAB FISHING: A U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service fishery biologist will visit the Japanese crab-fishing expedition 
to the Bering Sea, while a Japanese biologist will visit a U. S. crab trawler op- 
erating in the Bering Sea, states an April 16 U. S. Embassy dispatch from Tokyo, 











A rendezvous for the transfer of the biologists was arranged for about 
April 20 off Unimak Island. The U. S. biologist was to transfer from the U. S. 
crab trawler Deep Sea to the Japanese factoryship Tokei Maru, and the Japanese 
biologist from the Tokei Maru to the Deep Sea. 


ete HK F 


ANTARCTIC WHALE MEAT PRICES: Whale 

meat and oil from the 1952/53 Japanese Ant- 
] arctic expedition commenced arriving in Japan 
in March, reports a March 24 United States 
consular dispatch from Kobe, The wholesale 
price of whale meat on the Kobe market was 
approximately ¥100,000 (US$278) per metric 
ton and the retail price approximately ¥60 
per 13.2 ounces (20 U.S. cents per pound), 





The 10,000-ton whaling refrigerator 
steamship Settsu Maru was reported to have 
sunk on March 14 from a leak that started in 
the engine room on March 8. The vessel had 
3,800 metric tons of frozen whale meat on 
JAPANESE WHALE CATCHER. board at the time, All members of the crew 
were saved. 





JAPANESE GOVERMENT 


FA 


Mexico 


GUAYMAS SHRIMP FISHERY, JANUARY-MARCH 1953: Poor catches by the Guaymas 
shrimp-fishing fleet during the first quarter of 1953 have brought about an eco- 
nomic depression in that area, states an April 13 U. S. consular dispatch. Guay- 
mas and its hinterland depend heavily on the shrimp-fishing industry, and the un- 
favorable conditions during the past two years have affected the entire economy 
of the city. However, as the quarter ended a cautious note of optimism concerning 
the future was evident. 
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Shrimp have become extremely scarce in the waters around Guaymas. For the 
first quarter of the last "good" shrimp year, 1950, landings at Guaymas totaled 
1,650 metric tons, Since then the catch has steadily declined: 1,200 tons for 
the first quarter of 1951, 700 in 1952, and an estimated 400 in 1953. This year 
a large proportion of the fishing fleet went 1,500 miles south off Salina Cruz, 
Oaxaca, and the fishing there has been reported good, However, of the 7 shrimp- 
freezing plants in Guaymas, 3 are closed down completely and 4 are operating at 
a fraction of their capacity. Collections are extremely slow and many of the op- 
erators are heavily in debt. 


The present optimism results probably from the high shrimp prices and low 
cold-storage stocks in the United States. Guaymas operators hope that by limiting 
the fishing in home waters this year the shrimp will be able to increase and by 
next year catches will improve. Although conservation measures are under discus- 
sion, they are difficult to enforce, It is believed that a return to the former 
prosperous level of the industry is at least 2 or 3 years away. 


ay 


Norway 


MARINE OIL OUTPUT TO DECLINE IN 1953: Norway's production of marine oils in 
1953 is expected to approximate 255,000 short tons, a drop of 23 percent from the 
330,000-ton output of last year, reports the May 25 Foreign Crops and Markets, a 
U. S. Department of Agriculture publication, The decrease forecast for this year 
is mainly due to a decline in Norway's Antarctic whale and sperm oil production, 
although a reduction also is expected in herring oil. Norway also produces some 
seal oil. 








Whale and sperm oil output in 1953 is forecast at 147,900 and 5,950 tons, 
respectively, against 192,480 and 22,450 tons last year. The decline in Antarctic 
output, which constitutes all but about 10,000 tons of the total output, is due 
mainly to the transfer of three Norwegian factoryships to more profitable tanker 
operation, 


The total commercial production of whale oil this season has been sold. The 
average price obtained was £71 10s.per long ton (US$178.75 per short ton) compared 
with L82 (US$205) last year. Distribution of the 1952/53 whale oil output was ap- 
proximately as follows: direct exports--the United Kingdom, 52,640 tons; Sweden, 
5,600; Western Germany, 23,740; Denmark; 11,200; Belgium, 3,700; Netherlands, 14,560; 
and France, 8,960 tons; and for processing and domestic consumption, 25,760 tons. 


Herring oil output for 1953 is expected to decline to around 70,000 tons as 
compared with 84,880: tons in 1952, Stocks are said to be nearly exhausted. The 
export price for semi-processed herring oil until recently was 125 kroner per 100 
kilograms (US$159 per short ton), but has now risen to 140 kroner (US$178). In1952 
Norway exported 13,729 tons of crude herring oil. 


The 1952 output of fish-liver oils has been estimated roughly at 31,000 tons 
compared with 35,000 tons the preceding year. Cod fishing operations so far this 
year were reported to be reasonably good. English importers have taken a consider- 
able quantity of hardened cod-liver oil for use by the baking industry. Also, some 
polymerized cod-liver oil has been shipped to England and the Mediterranean coun- 
tries for use as canning oil. Exports of all kinds of fish liver oils in 1952 to- 
taled 23,130 tons against 30,000 tons in 1951. 
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Pakistan 








U. S. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FOR FISHERY FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT: The United 
States through the Technical Cooperation Administration of the Department of State 
will provide assistance in the amount of US$750,000 for the development of modern 
fishery facilities in Karachi, according to an April 3 State Department release, 
This project was one of a number included in a supplementary program agreement 
for fiscal year 1953 for technical cooperation between the United States and Pak- 
istan, The Government of Pakistan will bear all rupee costs of joint projects 
which will at least equal the United States costs. The agreement, signed on 
April 1 at Karachi, is supplementary to the Point 4 Program Agreement signed be- 
tween the two governments February 2, 1952. 


There has been a tremendous increase in the population of Karachi, from about 
400,000 before partition to the present 1,500,000. This has posed an urgent prob- 
lem of increased food production. The construction of modern facilities for hand- 
ling fish, motorizing the fishing fleet, and other improvements in the service 
should result in important increases in the volume of fish and insure safe sup- 
plies of this important food item. 


Portugal 


CANNED FISH PRODUCTION AND CHIEF EXPORTS, 1952: Portugal's production of 
canned fish amounted to 1,718,181 cases in 1952, an increase of 16 percent over 
the 1,478,511 cases packed in 1951 
(table 1). Sardines were the lead- 
ing item canned and comprised 78 per- 
cent of the total pack in 1952 and 
76 percent in 1951, reports a Febru- 
ary 24 U. S. Embassy dispatch from 
Lisbon, 





Although the production of can- 
ned fish improved substantially in 
1952, the canneries continued to 
suffer from a lack of foreign demand, 
especially for sardines. Exportsof 
canned sardines increased substanti- 
ally in 1952, but only because of a 
25-percent price reduction. Stocks 
of canned sardines at the end of the 





PORTUGUESE SARDINE ASSEMBLY LINE SHOWING OIL MA- 


CHINES AUTOMATICALLY ADDING OLIVE OIL TO FILi THE 
CANS. : ‘ yearwere reported to be18,502 metric 


tons. 


Waste products of the fish canneries were sold to eight plants producing fish 
meal and oil. These byproducts plants manufactured 2,384 tons of fish meal and 
608 tons of fish oil in 1952, 
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South-West Africa 


ADDITIONAL CANNING AND BYPRODUCTS PLANTS PLANNED: Two additional licenses 
were granted in May 1952 for the establishment of fish canning, fish oil, andfish 
meal factories at Walvis Bay, a March 25 American consular dispatch fromCape Town 
points out. A total of 1, companies applied for these licenses, whichwere granted 
by the South-West African Administration. It is believed that these will be the 
last licenses of this kind to be issued by the Administration for a long time in 
view of the declared intention of introducing stricter measures for conserving the 
pilchard schools off the South-West African coast. When these two companies go 
into operation towards the end of the current year, and early next year, there 
will be six fish factories operating in Walvis Bay, bringing the total number of 
reduction plants in the Union of South Africa and South-West Africa to 17. It is 
estimated that together the two new factories will employ about 100 Europeans and 
600 Natives. 


One of the two companies granted a license already has a subsidiary tuna com- 
pany operating at Walvis Bay, and at Velddrif in the St. Helena Bay area it is 
still in the process of planning their new factory. The company expects to com- 
mence building operations in May and to have the buildings completed by December 
and fish-meal and fish-oil plants installed by April 1954. The company will prob- 
ably initially produce only fish meal and oil,with canning to commence at a later 
date. 


The factory will be completed at an estimated cost of £420,000 (US$1,176,000) 
of which £240,000 (US$672,000) will be required for the fish-meal and oil sections, 
the balance to be used for the canning section. Although most of the machineryis 
to be of local manufacture, a spokesman of the company has intimated that they 
would prpbably seek additional second-hand machinery from California, 








The Walvis Bay Factory will utilize the process of producing "whole" fish 
meal, whersby the protein and other nutrients usually contained in the stickwater 
are retained in the final product. 


Once the factory isin full swingit is expected that8,000 tons of fish meal, 
2,000 tons of oil, and 200,000 48-lb. cases of canned fishwill be produced annually. 


The company that received the second license granted has obtained a suitable 
factory sitefrom the Walvis Bay municipality. A new andseparate company has been set 
up. 


The company's building program, which has already commenced, is divided into 
two stages: first, the establishment of a fish-meal and fish-oil factory, and 
second, the erection of a cannery. 


The capital requirements for development is £127,000 (US$356,000), which in- 
cludes the installation of the plant, factory and housing sites, factory buildings, 
jetty and housing for employees, preliminary expenses, and working capital. On 
this expenditure, the fish-meal and oil department will be expected to produce 
6,000 tons of fish meal and 1,500 tons of fish oil per annum, which will result in 
an estimated net profit of £60,000 (US$168,00@) per annun. 


The initial requirements for the canning establishment will be £137,500 
(US$385,000) which includes machinery and vehicles, factory buildings and housing 
for factory personnel and laborers, and working capital. 


‘While much of the machinery will be produced locally, the canning manager of 
the parent company has recently returned from the United States where the necessary 
negotiations for the acquisition of the most modern machinery were initiated. Ac- 
cording to the company's auditors, a portion of the locally-produced machinery has 
been completed, while those purchased abroad have already been shipped. 
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The fish-meal factory is expected to commence production in May 1953, while 
conditions indicate that the installation of the canning plant will begin early in 
April. Thus, the fish-meal, oil, and canning sections will probably all be in 
operation by mid-July 1953. This coincides with the peak fishing period at Walvis 
Bay. 


For further contemplated expansion, the company plans to raise £155,000 
(US$434,000) for the purchase of additional machinery, factory buildings and hous- 
ing for employees, and working capital. 


On completion of the expansion program it is hoped to achieve an eventual pro- 
duction of 300,000 48-lb. cases of canned fish per annum. The directors estimate 
the annual net profits on the sale of this output at £180,000 (US$504,000). The 
total annual net profit when the fish-meal, fish oil, and canning plants are in 
full operation is thus estimated at £240,000 (US$672,000). 


= 


Spain 


FISH-CANNING INDUSTRY OPTIMISTIC: The Spanish fish-canning industry is look- 
ing forward to 1953 with more optimism than it had a year earlier because the first 
shipment (600 tons) of United States tin plate to be received under the terms of 
the U. S. loan, granted to Spain in December 1951, arrived in Vigo, Spain, on Dec- 
ember 27, 1952. Further shipments, up to about 5,000 tons, were expected during 
the first quarter of 1953, reports a United States consular dispatch from Vigo. 





This tin plate will enable the industry to increase its canning activity, 
which has been at a low ebb. Operation of the Vigo fish canneries in December1952 
was estimated at 7 to 8 percent of production capacity, one of the lowest monthly 
outputs in 1952. Most of the output consisted of canned anchovies. Many of the 
packers store anchovies in brine for canning during slack periods. 


632 


Sweden 


NEW HERRING FILLETING MACHINE: A new herring filleting machine has just been 
placed on the Swedish market and is also being introduced abroad. The patent is 
of Norwegian origin and has been taken over by a concern manufacturing washing 
machines and other household machine aids in Gothenburg, Sweden. 





The new machine will fillet ordinary-size herring, but can be adjusted some- 
what for fish of other sizes. The machine has a capacity of about ten barrels of 
herring per hour, corresponding to the filleting capacity of 20 to 25 persons, re- 
ports an April 14 U. S. Embassy dispatch from Gothenburg. 


The machine weighs only about 550 pounds and sells for about US$2,000. The 
price will probably be reduced as soon as the company has been able to increase 
production, 


The machine is 44 inches high, 41 inches wide, and 54 inches long. An electric 
three-phase motor (220/380 volts, 2 hp., 1,400 r.p.m.) furnishes the power. All 
movable parts are made of stainless material and enclosed in a stainless steel box. 
When operating, the machine is fed either with fresh or salt water. The machine 
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can be easily cleaned and it does not rust or deteriorate even if salt water is 
used. The whole or round fish is fed head first in the gable side of the machine. 
The feeding bands seize the herring and convey it towards a rotating knife which 
cuts a strip off the belly. The entrails are drawn out, and the herring is then 
conveyed towards a set of knives that cut the fillets. The fillets come out the 
opposite end of the machine. The right and left fillets come out through separate 
furrows. The waste (head, bones, and entrails) comes out through a furrow on the 
right side. The machine can easily be handled by one person. 


The feeding bands consist of solid chains with sharp jags that seize the her- 
ring at the feeding end. Rotating circular knives are used. These knives can 
easily be dismounted for sharpening. 


The company will soon place a smaller filleting machine on the market for 
filleting small-size herring and sprats, or other fish of comparable size. 


¥ 
Thailand 


STATUS OF THE FISHERIES, 1951-52: Gear in Use: The sea fisheries of Thailand 
were not as productive in 1951 as in the previous year, even though there was a 
slight increase in fishing gear in use (see table), a March 4 U. S. Embassy dis- 
patch from Bangkok reports. 








SEINE FISHING IN THE CHAO PHYA RIVER, THAILAND. TRANSFERRING THE CATCH TO A BOAT. 
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Bangkok Wholesale Fish Market: Estimated landings of fresh fish at the 
Bangkok wholesale fish market in 1952 amounted to about 40,000 metric tons. In 


1 t 
Principal Gear in Use in Thailand's Sea Fisheries, wibeliodll "25,000 vee al 











1950-51. mei fresh fish and 22,700 tons of 
|_Quantity salted fish. In 1950, a total 
Types of Gear 1951 [1950 | of 40,800 tons of fresh fish 





es (Unit) .. | and 27,300 tons of salted fish 
Deep-water bamboo stake traps ......| 555 532 | were landed. 
Shallow-water bamboo stake traps ...| 567 515 

















Set-bag nets (Pong-Pang fixed) ...../1,742 |1,742 The new Bangkok wholesale 
Set-bag nets (Pong-Pang not fixed)..| 172 172 | fish market in the Yanawa dis- 
ua Siman (Pong-Pang with wings) ...| 435 626 | trict was due to commence op- 
an Tangkeh (Chinese purse seine) .. 60 29} erations in April 1953. Quan 





ters and offices for fish agents and Government offices have been built. 


Assistance for Fisheries: In 1951 the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations appointed a fish culturist to the Thai Fisheries Department; 
he has advised and assisted in the introduction of practical pond and other cul- 
tural technique. From 1951 to 1952 his work projects were as follows: (1) assist- 
ance in. developing the 4 inland fisheries stations, (2) technical training toThai 
fisheries technicians; and (3) assistance in the development of fish culture. 


FAO's fellowships were awarded to 4 Thai fisheries officers to participate 
in the fresh and brackish-water fish culture course in Indonesia. One was awarded 
in 1951 and 3 in 1952. 


Two sessions of the Preliminary Elementary Statistical Course conducted by 
the Fisheries Division of the FAO in Bangkok were held to train Thai fisheries 
officers. The first session was held in 1951 and the second in 1952, 


The Mutual Security Agency provided the Thai fisheries in 1950 an expert in 
the field of marine fishery and fishing craft, and two engineers to design a re- 
frigeration and ice plant. 


In 1951, MSA awarded one fellowship to a fisheries officer for one year's 
training in the United States in the subjects of fisheries technology and refrig- 
eration, 


Four fisheries officers were sponsored with MSA fellowships for training in 
the United States in 1952, in the subjects of fisheries biology and fisheries 


management and cooperatives, 


Union of South Africa 


CANNED PILCHARD PRICES: The Union of South Africa's canned pilchard prices 
for African markets are higher than those of some competitors, reports the March 
1953 South African Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review. Recent quotations 
for the Union's canned pilchards, f.o.b. Cape Town are: lis. 9d. (US$2.07) per 
dozen 16-ounce cans and 9s. 6d. (US$1.33) per dozen 8-ounce cans, all packed 48 
cans to the case. Holland's price for a similar type of fish, not a pilchard, is 
48s. 3d. (US$6.90) per case of 48 15-ounce cans, c. & f. Accra (Gold Coast) or 
Tokoradi, plus ls. 6d. (21 U. S. cents) per case if packed in wooden cases. 
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CANNED FISH AND SPINY LOBSTER PRODUCTION, 1952: South Africa's production 
of canned fish for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1952, amounted to 52,996,523 
pounds, as compared with 38,213,890 pounds in the previous fiscal year. In addi- 
tion, the pack of canned spiny lobster totaled 6,661,432 pounds as compared with 
6,318,986 pounds a year earlier. 





He HH 


WHALING OPERATIONS, 1952: The Durban shore-based whaling station during 1952 
processed 1,111 whales, about half of the 1951 catch, reports a March 18 U. S.con- 








SHORE-WHALING STATION AT DONKERGAT, ONE OF TWO OPERATING IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. THE 
SKIPWAY AND FLENSING STAGE ARE ON THE RIGHT, WITH THE BUILDING WHERE THE MEAT 1S PROCESSED 
ON THE EXTREME RIGHT. THE BLUBBER |S BOILED DOWN IN THE CENTER BUILDING, AND THE OIL STORED 
IN TWO TANKS ON THE LEFT. 


sular dispatch from Johannesburg. Byproducts produced from the 1952 catch amounted 
to 5,261 long tons of whale oil, 2,178 long tons of sperm oil, 4,276short tons of 
whale meal, and 300 short tons of spray-dried whale solubles. 


During the 1951/52 Antarctic season, South Africa's one whaling expedition, 
consisting of the factoryship Abraham Larsen and 16 catchers, caught a total of 
2,109 baleen whales (1358.2 blue-whale units) and 362 sperm whales. From these 
whales were produced 27,366 long tons of whale oil, 3,306 long tons of sperm oil, 
2,534 short tons of whale meal, and 148 tons of liver flakes. Although fewer whales 
were caught, production was considerably higher than the previous year due to the 
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increase in the average size of whales. The 1951/52 baleen season was the short- 
est on record, lasting from January 2 to March 5, 1952 (64 days). The South 
African expedition again accounted for the greatest production of any one Antarc- 
tic expedition. 


The whole of the whale oil and meat meal production of the South African Ant- 
arctic expedition was sold to the British Ministry of Food at negotiated prices, 


Due to the recent fall in the price of whale oil and a rise in operating costs 
(particularly fuel oil), whaling will not be so profitable in the 1952/53 season 


as it has been in the past. 


United Kingdom 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN TO INCREASE FISH CONSUMPTION: The White Fish Authority 
will appropriate about £80,000 (US$224,000) during its next fiscal year for a pub- 
licity campaign to increase the consumption of fish in Great Britain, reports the 
March 21 issue of The Fishing News, a British trade magazine. Simultaneously, 
the British Trawlers' Federation will 














EAT-MORE-FISH CAMPAIGN NEWS be conducting a campaign to induce the 
: ; public to buy more fillets. The Fed- 

Meet the Whispering Fish eration will have a poster campaign 
atin in the larger towns during the summer 

‘, of 1953. This will be supplemented 
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by special press advertising during 
gluts, and by advertising to the cater- 

im the advertisements). : ' : ; 

Pipes Pg tceags | ing trade and women's organizations, 


The Authority's campaign will there- 
T 
ake a too. below. fore not cover any of these fields, 






he 


The Authority's campaign willcon- 
sist of: (a) press advertising, mainly 
in the national daily newspapers and 
popular women's magazines; (b) a mer- 
chandising campaign at the points-of- 
sale; including the distribution of 
display material--with this will be 
linked an explanatory campaign in the 
trade press; and (c) editorial andgen- 
eral publicity. It is planned to put 
the main weight of the press advertis- 
ing in the spring and summer, and ad- 
vertise on a small scale through the 
autumn and winter to maintain continv- 
ity. The Authority hoped to begin the 
campaign after Easter of this year. 







To help you land more customers, 
2§,000,000 advertisements like this 7 
Y= sr ada emrete 

10 October (average monthly figures 


Lets give our whispering 
friend a hand 


Come on, sow! The more we work together this 
campaign the more customers you'll have and Poy more 
fish you'll sell. So remember 


LET’S SELL MORE FISH-—LET’S ALL WORK TOGETHER 
Oh. JID 

















Because of the incidence of supplies, the advertising of fish must be aimed 
mainly at increasing the sale of the more common varieties; therefore, the main 
campaign is directed at the mass markets. For this purpose, publications with 
large circulations will be used, and the advertising agents have devised an attrac- 
tive campaign based on the theme of the "Whispering Fish." They have turned afish 
into a personality and given him an endearing and roguish character. He is show 
putting into the housewife's mind the idea of buying fish for tonight. He is showm 
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making the thought of fish run through the minds of the children, of the husband, 
and of the young people. He is put into incongruous and intriguing situations, 


With a substantial weight of advertising money behind him, the "Whispering 
Fish" will be talked about and quoted. But he is a hard-selling advertising de- 
vice. He enables the ads to give the housewife a message about fish in a more 
interesting, acceptable, and memorable way than is possible by more conventional 
means. 


There will be special ads in two high-class national dailies which will af- 
ford an opportunity of featuring some of the scarcer and more expensive varieties 
caught by the near-water and inshore boats. 


The Authority is convinced that the.full benefit of this advertising cannot 
be obtained unless all sections of the trade cooperate in selling good-quality 
fish and making their premises hygienic and attractive, and unless there is an 
adequate link with the press campaign at the point of sale. The fish retailer, 
in comparison with other retailers, has hitherto worked under two disadvantages: 
(a) he has had little or no help from manufacturers, (other retailers are supplied 
with tested sales aids and display material); and (b) there is very little impulse 
buying of fish by the housewife. 


For these reasons the Authority proposes to institute a merchandising campaign 
among fishmongers and fish friers. It will be carried out by a small corps of 
salesmen who will discuss sales problems with the retailer, distribute and erect 
the point-of-sale display material, and help him in every other way possible. It 
is proposed that some payment should be made by the retailer for the display ma- 
terial, as this will induce him to use and value it. 


The Authority intends to start this merchandising campaign in a pilot way, 
probably with two salesmen. Its success will-depend on the cooperation of the 
trade, but if it proves successful it will be extended as quickly as possible to 
cover the whole of Great Britain. 


Hee 


RUSSIA TO BUY BRITISH HERRING IN 1953: A deal with Russia covering the Brit- 
ish 1953 herring catch is about to be negotiated, reports the March 2] Fish Trades 
Gazette, a British trade magazine. This will be a barter arrangement with Britain 
taking Russian canned crab meat in return, A member of Parliament reporting onthe 
prospects of Russia entering the British herring market, said: "The prospects are 
good and I have reason to believe the contract will soon be signed." 





In 1952 Russia placed an order for about £750,000 (US$2,100,000) worth of her- 
ring, and Britain took Russian canned salmon in exchange. About 40,000 barrels 
have yet to be delivered on this order. 


Het HH Ft 


FROZEN-FISH SCHEME POSTPONED: The White Fish Authority's frozen-fish scheme 
has been postponed for six months, reports the April 1953 Fish Industry, a British 
fishery magazine. The objectives of the scheme were to reduce the surplus of fish 
during periods of plenty, and to secure additional stocks of frozen fish for the 
consumer when fish is scarce. 


Several organizations objected to the scheme; some of the catchers, most of 
the distributors, and the National Federation of Fish Quick-Freezers were strongly 
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opposed to it. The Authority considered the objections and discussed them with 
some of the organizations concerned, but little agreement was reached. 


Since time no longer would permit any scheme to be put into operation this 
summer, the Authority decided to postpone the submission of the scheme to the 
ministers for six months. They have been influenced in this decision by a state- 
ment of the National Federation of Fish Quick-Freezers who told the Authoritythat 
they are not opposed to the principle but only to the terms of the present scheme, 
The Federation has, therefore, been asked to put forward, after consultation with 
other sections of the industry, proposals to enable the Authority to draw up a 
scheme within six months which would achieve the purpose of the Authority and se- 
cure a greater measure of agreement. 





SCHOOL-LUNCH DEMONSTRATIONS SELL FISH 


"You can teach them better while they are young." In recognition of this basic educational 
principle, the Service is continuing to devote a substantial portion of its fishery educational 
and market development program to increasing the use of fish in the nation's schools. By means 
of fish-cookery demonstrations for 
school lunchroom personnel during 
the past year, the Service has en- 
couraged greater use of fish by o- 
ver 4a million children inthe schools 
of 10 states. 


School lunchrooms are now looked 
upon by educators as being more than 
just a convenient place for students 
to eat their noon meal. The lunch- 
room has become, in effect, a class- 
room where the students can broaden 
their food preferences and make prac- 
tical application of what they have 
been taught about the value ofa bal- 
anced diet. The “teachers” in these 
informal classrooms are the lunch- 
room managers. The Service's fish- 
cookery demonstrations for school 
lunch personnel thus serve to "teach 
the teachers." 





oar “wae einer or ae Since acceptance of fishery 
SONNEL 1M NOM) H U 1}ONAL AND MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT SECTION OF THE BRANCH OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES GIVES SOME products has been lower in areas not 


MENU POINTERS FOR USING FISH IN SCHOOL LUNCHES. on the sea coasts, the Service is 
concentrating most of its fish-cook- 
ery demonstration program in inland states. During the past year, 150 meetings were held for 
groups of school-lunch personnel in Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Kansas, Nebraska, Alabama, 
New York, New Jersey, Oregon, and Virginia. Over 7,000 school-lunch cooks and managers, rep- 
senting 2,700 schools, attended these demonstrations to learn more about fish cookery. 


A good evaluation of the results cannot be made until sufficient time has elapsed for rea- 
sonable assurance that there has been a permanent increase in the use of fish in the schools 
represented at demonstrations. However, the Service has found, based on surveys in other states, 








that a 60-percent increase can be expected in those schools. 
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Mutual Security Agency 


June 1953 


YUGOSLAVIA AUTHORIZED TO PURCHASE WHALE QIL AND FISH OILS: Yugoslavia has 
been authorized by the Mutual Security Agency to to spend $1 10, 000 000 for the purchase 
of whale and fish oils, a June 1 news release from that agency reports. Yugoslav- 
ia is authorized to make this Mutual Security Agency—financed purchase in the U- 
nited States and Possessions. The terminal delivery date for these purchases is 
October 31, 1953. 





On June 8, MSA announced that Yugoslavia had been authorized to spend an ad- 
ditional $10,000 for the purchase of fish oil from the United States. The pur- 
chasing agency was designated HEMPRO, Jovanova 35, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, and sup- 
pliers were requested to submit offers directly to that agency. 


Further details may be obtained from the Office of Small Business, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, 806 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 25, D. C. 


S 


U. S. Tariff Commission 


GROUNDFISH FILLETS INVESTIGATION INSTITUTED: An investigation on groundfish 
fillets has been instituted by the U. S. Tariff Commission. Upon application made 
May 27, 1953, by the Massachusetts Fisheries Association, Inc., and others, the U- 
nited States Tariff Commission, on June 16, 1953 (under the authority of section 
7 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, approved Jume 16, 1951, and sec- 
tion 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930) instituted an investigation to determine wheth- 
er the products described below are, as a result, in whole or in part, of theduty 
or other customs treatment reflecting concessions granted on such products under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, being imported into the United States 
in such increased quantities, either actual or relative, as to cause or threaten 
serious injury to the domestic industry producing like ordirectly competitive prod- 
ucts. 








Tariff Act of 1930 Description of Product 
Par.717(b) Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, and 


rosefish, fresh or frozen (whether or 
not packed in ice), all the foregoing, 
filleted, skinned, boned, sliced, or 
divided into portions. 


The Commission, as a part of the investigation, ordered that a public hearing 
be held on October 20, 1953, at 10:00 a.m. in the Hearing Room, Tariff Commission 
Building, 8th and E Streets NW., Washington, D. C., at which hearing all parties 
interested will be given opportunity to be present, to produce evidence, and to be 
heard, 
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Parties desiring to appear at the public hearing should notify the Secretary 
of the Commission in writing at its office in Washington, D. C., in advance of 


the hearing. 


The application is available for public inspection at the office of the Sec- 
retary, United States Tariff Commission, Sth and E Streets NW., Washington, D.C., 
and in the New York office of the Tariff Commission, Room 437, Customhouse, where 
it may be read and copied by persons interested. 





Eighty-Third Congress (First Session) 
MAY 1953 


Listed below are public bills and resolutions introduced and referred tocon- 
mittees or passed by the Eighty-Third Congress (First Session) and signed by the 
President that directly or indirectly affect the fisheries and allied industries, 
Public bills and resolutions are shown in this section only when introduced and, 
if passed, when signed by the President; but also shown are the more pertinent re- 
ports, hearings, or chamber actions on some of the bills shown inthis section fron 


month to month. 


BILLS INTRODUCED: 


Dumping Ban for Waters Adjacent to New York City: 
H. R. 5306 (Dorn of New forks - A bill to aid nav- 
igation and protect the fishing industry inthe wa- 
ters adjacent to New York City by prohibiting the 
dumping of certain materials in such waters; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 





Dumping Ban for Coastal Waters: H. R. 5307 (Dorn 
of New York) — A bill to aid navigation and protect 
the fishing industry by prohibiting the dumping of 
certain materials in the coastal navigable waters 
of the United States; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


Submerged Lands of Outer Continental Shelf: S. 
1901 (Cordon) - A bill to provide for the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States over the submerged lands 
of the outer Continental Shelf, and to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease such lands for 
certain purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. This bill defines the "outer Con- 








tinental Shelf" to mean all submerged lands (1) which 


lie outside and seaward of lands beneath navigable 
waters as defined in the Submerged Lands Act, and 
(2) of which the subsoil and natural resources ap- 
pertain to the United States and are subject to its 
jurisdiction and control. 


Social Security Coverage for All Fishermen: S. 
1952 (Magnuson and Jackson) - A bill to extend cov— 
erage under the Federal old-age and survivors' in- 
surance system to employees performing services in 
the catching, taking, harvesting, cultivating, or 
farming of any kind of fish, shellfish, or other a- 
quatic forms of animal or vegetable life; to the 
Committee on Finance, 


include fishermen not presently included under pres— 
ent Social Security regulations. 





This bill expands coverage to 


BILLS REPORTED: 


Alaska Statehood: H. R. 2982 - The Subcommittee 
on Territories reported to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amendments, H.R. 
2982, to provide for the admission of Alaska into 
the Union. 





Collisions-at-Sea Regulations: H. R. 2456 (Hart), 
to amend the act of October 11, 1951, authorizing the 
President to proclaim regulations for preventing col- 
lisions at sea, and for other purposes; reported to 
the House without amendment (H. Rept. No. 357). 

Submerged Lands Act: The House Committee on the 
Judiciary reported out H. R. 5134, to amend theSub- 
merged Lands Act (re the Continental Shelf) (H. Rept. 

); The House Committee on Rules granted a rule 

H. Res. 232) to provide that H. R. 4198, the sub- 
merged lands bill, be taken from the Speaker's table 
and that the House agree to the Senate amendments 
thereto (H. Rept. 414). 

NOTE: IN PREVIOUS REPORTS THE SUBMERGED, LANDS ACT" HAS 


BEEN REPORTED UPON UNDER THE HEAD! NG: TITLE OF STATES 
TO LANDS AND RESOURCES BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS: 





Hawaii and Alaska Statehood: The Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs by a vote of 8 to7 
adopted a motion to add a new title II to the bill 
H. R. » granting statehood to Hawaii, the new 
title to embody the provisions of S. 50, granting 
statehood to Alaska, and that hearings be held onthis 
bill. 





BILLS PASSED: 


Sea Collisions: House passed and cleared for the 





President H. R. 2456, making certain technical changes 
in Rules and Regulations for the Prevention of Colli- 
sions at Sea, 
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Economic Controls: Semate passed, with amendments, 
S. 1081, to provide for temporary economic controls, 
after substituting for its text the language of mod- 
ified committee amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, as amended. Actions taken today on amendments 
to the committee substitute were as follows: 


Adopted: By 45 yeas to 4] nays, Byrd amendment to. 
restrict any standby wage-price controls to wartime, 
except by congressional action otherwise; Byrd amend- 
ment respecting establishment by President of ceilings 
on prices, wages, and rents pursuant to authority in 
section 801 of the Defense Production Act; Ferguson 
amendment making changes in definition of "national | 
defense;" Case amendment to declaration of policy re- 
specting indirect controls and diversion of materials 
fran civilian to military use; Young amendment estab- 
lishing forma for ceiling prices on farm products 
at not less than the parity levels worked out by Ag- 
riculture Department; Capehart amendment providing 
for expiration on June 30, 1953, of fats and oils pro- 
visions of Defense Production Act; by 48 yeas to 40 
rays, Bricker amendment to eliminate language provid- 
ing for exemptions from and adjustments of ceilings 
in certain cases; Ferguson amendment requiring as a 
condition for establishment of civilian controls that 
President find both that the material is scarce and 
critical to defense and that defense requirements can- 
not otherwise be met without dislocation of civilian 
market; Capehart amendment respecting allocation of 
gereral distribution in civilian market; and a series 
of Capehart amendments of a technical, clarifying na- 
ture; and other amendments, 


Submerged Lands: Senate passed with amendment, H. 
R. 4198, to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters within State 

boundaries and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, and to provide for the use and con— 
trol of said lands and resources, after amending it 
by substituting for thetext thereof the language of 

S. J. Res. 13, a similar measure, as amended by com— 
mittee amendment in the nature of a substitute. Be- 
fore this was done, the following actions had been 
taken today on the committee substitute and on amend- 
ments thereto: adopted by 56 yeas to 35 nays, committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, as amended on 
prior days of consideration; rejected numerous amend- 
ments, The vote by which S.J. Res. 13 had been passed 
was reconsidered and S. J. Res. 13 was indefinitely 
postponed, 


Submerged Lands Act: The House passed, on a roll 
call vote of 309 to 91, H. R. 5134, to amend the Sub- 
merged Lands Act. This measure confirms Federal ju- 
risdiction for development of resources in submerged 
lands in the Continental Shelf, The text of this bill 
is substantially the same as Title III of H. R. 4198, 
the submerged lands bill, passed by the House onAprill, 
but which was eliminated bya Senate amendment. H. R. 
4198 was cleared for the President. 





The House adopted, on a roll call vote of 278 to 
116, H. Res. 232, providing for House agreement to 
Senate amendments to H. R. 4198, to confirm and es- 
tablish the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State bourdaries and to the 
natural resources within such lands and waters, to 
provide for the use and control of said land andre- 
Sources, and to confirm the jurisdiction and con 
trol of the United States over the natural resources 
of the seabed of the Continental Shelf seaward of 
State boundaries, This action clears the bill for 
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BILL SIGNED BY THE PRESIDENT: 
Submerged Lands: H. R. 4198, to confirm and es— 





tablish the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State historic boundaries 

and for other purposes, Signed May 22, 1953 (P. L. 
31). Some of the more pertinent definitions of gen- 
eral interest included in Title I of this Act are: 


Sec. 2. When used in this Act— 
(a) The term "lands beneath navigable waters" means— 


(1) all lands within the boundaries of each 

of the respective States which are covered by 
nontidal waters that were navigable under the 
laws of the United States at the time such 
State became a member of the Union, or acquir— 
ed sovereignty over such lands and waters there- 
after, up to the ordinary high water mark as 
heretofore or hereafter modified by accretion, 
erosion, and reliction; 


(2) all lands permanently or periodically 
covered by tidal waters up to but not above 
the line of mean high tide and seaward to a 
line three geographical miles distant fromthe 
coast line of each such State and to the bound- 
ary line of each such State where in any case 
such boundary as it existed at the time such 
State became a member of the Union, or as here- 
tofore approved by Congress, extends seaward 
(or into the Gulf of Mexico) beyond three ge- 
ographical miles, and 


(3) all filled in, made, or reclaimed lands 
which formerly were lands beneath navigable 
waters, as hereinabove defined; 


(bo) The term "boundaries" includes the seaward 
boundaries of a State or its boundaries in the Gulf 
of Mexico or any of the Great Lakes as they existed 
at the time such State became a member of the Union, 
or as heretofore approved by the Congress, or as ex=- 
tended or confirmed pursuant to section 4 hereof but 
in no event shall the term "boundaries" or the term 
"lands beneath navigable waters" be interpreted as 
extending from the coast line more than three geo- 
graphical miles into the Atlantic Ocean or the Pa— 
cific Ocean, or more than three marine leagues into 
the Gulf of Mexico; 


(c) The term "coast line" means the line of ordi- 
nary low water along that portion of the coast which 
is in direct contact with the open sea and the line 
marking the seaward limit of inland waters;... 


(e) The term "natural resources" includes, without 
limiting the generalitythereof, oil, gas, andall oth- 
er minerals, and fish, shrimp, oysters, clams, crabs, 
lobsters, sponges, kelp, and other marine animal and 
plant life but does not include water power, or the 
use of water for the production of power; 


(f) The term "lands beneath navigable waters" does 
not include the beds of streams in lands now or here- 
tofore constituting a part of the public lands of the 
United States if such streams were not meandered in 
connection with the public survey of such lands under 
the laws of the United States and if the title tothe 
beds of such streams was lawfully patented or convey- 
ed by the United States or any State to any person;... 





the President. 








70 


Seaward Boundaries are covered in Title II, Sec. 4: 
The seaward bourdary of each origimal coastal State 
is hereby approved and confirmed as a line three geo- 
graphical miles distant from its coast line or, inthe 
case of the Great Lakes, to the international bound- 
ary. Any State admitted subsequent to the formation 
of the Union which has not already done so may extend 
its seaward boundaries to a line three geographical 
miles distant from its coast line, or to the interna- 
tional boundaries of the United States in the Great 
Lakes or any other body of water traversed by such 
boundaries, Any claim heretofore or hereafter assert— 
ed either by constitutional provision, statute, or 
otherwise, indicating the intent of a State so to ex- 
tend its boundaries is hereby approved and confirmed, 
without prejudice to its claim, if any it has, that 
its boundaries extend beyond that line. Nothing in 
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this section is to be construed as questioning or in 
any manner prejudicing the existence of any State's 

seaward boundary beyond three geographical miles if 

it was so provided by its constitution or laws prior 
to or at the time such State became a member of the 

Union, or if it has been heretofore approved by Con- 
BreSse eee 


Resources Seaward of the Continental Shelf are al- 
sO in il. Nothing in this Act 
shall be deemed to affect in any the rights of 
the United Statesto the naturalresources of that por- 
tion of the subsoiland seabedof the Continental Shelf 
lying seaward and outside of the area of lands beneath 
navigable waters, as defined in section 2 hereof, all 
of which natural resources appertain to the United 
States, and the jurisdiction and control of which by 
the United States is hereby confirmed. ... 








"LAMPREY PIE" 


year. 








A centuries-old custom, coupled with a patriotic gesture by the 
citizens of Gloucester, England, brought some rare fish to Grimsby early 





And the reason forall this was a promise made by the Mayor of Glouces- 
ter to present a 20-pound lamprey pie to the Queen during her Coronation 
This revived a custom of years ago when lampreys caught in the 
Severn Estuary were made into a pie and sent to the reigning monarch. 
In those days lampreys were plentiful, but now they can only be caught 
in very small numbers during the salmon season, 


FOR THE QUEEN 


in April. One of the local 
firms--fish curers and quick- 
freezers--had its most unusual 
order. 


Right across England, from 
the Severn Estuary, five lampreys 
were shipped to Grimsby. They 
were immediately quick-frozen 
and put into cold storage to wait 
for several more consignments. 





--Fish Trades Gazette, April 18, 1953 
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CHART I - FISHERY LANDINGS for SELECTED STATES 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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| CHART 3 - COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS and FREEZINGS 
| of FISHERY PRODUCTS * 
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In Millions of Pounds 
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CHART 4- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 


In Thousands of Standard Cases 
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CHART 5 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
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Recent publications of interest tothe commercial fishing industry are listed 


below, 


CFS-870 
CFS-871 
CFS-873 
CFS-874 
CFS-875 
CFS-876 


CFS-880 
FL -413 


SL = 21 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE 


DIVISION OF INFORMATION, U. S. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASH- 


INGTON 25, D. ©. TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIGNATED AS FOLLOWS: 


CFS = CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 


AND ALASKA. 
FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS. 
SL = STATISTICAL SECTION LISTS OF DEALERS IN AND PRO- 


DUCERS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS AND BYPRODUCTS. 

SSR.-FISH. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--FISHERIES 
(LIMITED DISTRIBUTION). 

SEP.-SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


REVIEW. 


Title 





52 - Maine 


Landings, by Counties, 1952 Annual 


Summary, 13 p. 


- Maine 


Landings, February 1953, 4 p. 


- Massachusetts Landings, February 1953, 


8 p. 


- Mississippi Landings, February 1953, 2p. 
- Florida Landings, February 1953, 6 p. 


- Texas 


Landings, March 1953, 4 p. 


8 - Fish Meal and Oil, March 1953, 2 p. 


- New Jersey Landings, January 1953, 2 pe 
- New Jersey Landings, February 1953, 2p. 
- New Jersey Landings, March 1953, 2 p. 


- Maine 
- Missi 
- Pacif 


Landings, March 1953, 4 p. 
ssippi Landings, March 1953, 2 p. 
ic Coast States Fisheries, 1951 


Annual Summary, 7 p. 


- Texas 


Landings, April 1953, 4& p. 


- Common or Local Names of Commercial Fish 


and 


Shellfish of Alaska, 4 p. 


- Wholesale Dealers in Fishery Products, 
California (Revised), 9 p. 


Firms Canning (Revised): 

SL-101 - Salmon, 1952, 4& Pe 

- Shad or Shad Roe, 1952, 1 p- 

- Clam Products, 1952, 2 p. 

- Shrimp, 1952, 2 p. 

- Crab Meat, 1952, 2 p. 

- Pacific Sea Herring, 1952, 1 p. 





SL-106 
SL-111 
SL-112 

L-113 
SL-117 
SL-119 
SL-120 


- Squid, 


1952, 1 pe 


- Anchovies, 1952, 1 p. 


Firms Manufacturing (Revised): 








SL-151 
SL-153 
SL-154 
SL-156 


SL-161 


- Fish Meal, Scrap, Body & Liver Oils, 1952, 


9 Pe 


- Fish Glue and Isinglass, 1952, 1 p. 
- Seaweed Products, 1952, 1 pe 


- Pearl 


- Producers of Packaged Fish, 1952 (Revised), 
6 p. 


Essence, 1952, 1 pe 














Number Title 
Sep. No. 348 - Status of New England Sea-Scallop 
Fishery. 


Sep. No. 349 - Salmon Tagging by the 1952 Japanese 
North Pacific Fishing Expedition. 
Sep. No. 350 — Technical Note No, 26—-Glazing Brine- 
Frozen Salmon. 


-Fish. No. 93 - Directing the Movement of Fish 
with Electricity, by AlbertonL. McLain and Willis 
L. Nielsen, 27 p., illus., processed, January 1953. 
Describes the development of alternating current 
electrical devices which appear most promising 
as a means of controlling the parasitic sea lam 
prey in the Great Lakes. Observations on these 
electrical devices demonstrated some need for de- 
veloping a means of acceleratingthe capture and 
transfer upstream of fish migrating during the 
period of sea-lamprey movement. This study re- 
presents one phase of the work undertaken to solve 
that problem. The experiment was based on the 
assumption that local food and game fish would 
move involuntarilytoward the positive electrode 
when exposed to an appropriatetype of direct cur- 
rent introduced into the water. If fish move- 
ment could be thus controlled with a simple ac- 
cessorymechanism (to the AC sea lamprey control 
devices), it would resolve the problem in some 
stream locations of providing for uninterrupted 
migrations of fish while blocking or otherwise 
destroying the sea-lamprey runs. The first part 
of this investigation was directed toward deter- 
mining the type of electric current that would 
be most effective in controlling the movements 
of fish. The second phase constituted the in- 
vestigation of those factors which would affect 
the efficiency of an electrical leading device 
as it might be used as an aid in trapping fish 
to minimize the blocking effect of an alternating 
current, electrical sea-lamprey barrier. 





This study has revealed several factors which 





appear to be obstacles to the practical use of 
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pulsed direct current as an effective means of 

leading desirable fish away from sea-lamprey con- 
trol structures. Size selectivityis without doubt 
the major limiting factor. The highly diverse phys- 
ical conditions encountered in streams over a large 
area also offer a number of obstacles. Still a- 
nother problem is presented by the possibility that 
a large number of fish may turn away upon encoun 
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teringthe fringe of the electric field as was in- 
dicated by the tests in the Little Ocqueoc River. 
Itmay be possible to overcome this latter problem 
by intermittent operation on a critically times 

basis, or it may be that the persistence of up- 

stream migrants is great enough to result in pen- 
etration of the electrical field. These andcom 
parable problems may be solved by further study. 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATION 1S FOR SALE AND 1S AVAILABLE 
ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 





Waters of Green Bay, by Ralph Hile, George F. 
Lunger, and Howard J. Buettner, Fishery Bulletin 
75 (From Fishery Bulletin of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Volume 54), 37 p., illus., printed, 25 
cents, 1953. Production records for 1885, 1891- 
1908, and 1929-49, indicate cyclic fluctuations 
for several important species of fish. The 1929- 
49 fluctuations of abundance were considerable for 
all principal species. In the late years of the 
period, lake trout were scarce as the result of 
sea-lamprey depredations, but the abundance levels 
of whitefish, lake herring, and walleyes were ex- 
tremely high; at the samé time the smelt was show- 
ing good recovery from the disastrous 1943 mortal- 
ity. With certain exceptions, correlations between 
fluctuations of fishing intensity and the abundance 
of individual species were low, probably because 
most operations are based on several species and 





hence not ordinarily sensitive to changes in the 


abundance of a particular one. A combinationof 
intensive fishing and high abundance of three prin- 
cipal species carried the production to 53 million 
pounds in1947 and the modern record high of be- 
tween 74 and 8 million pounds in 1948 and 1949. 
With this prosperity has developed a most diffi- 
cult situation arising from friction between local 
commercial fishermen and newcomers from other areas 
and from the activities of sport fishermen and re- 
sort owners who believe that drastic restrictions 
on commercial fishing will insure a perpetual high 
level of abundance of walleyes, Statistics for 
1950 are given in a supplement. This paper onthe 
Green Bay fisheries is documentary and its discus- 
sions are generally descriptive rather than ana— 
lytical. Its primary purpose is to make the more 
significant statistical data available in concise 
form to investigators, conservation officials, 
sportsmen, industry, and others interested in the 
future of the fisheries. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


LIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE AGENCIES ISSUING 


THEM. 


CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICATIONS THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE 


ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE AGENCIES OR PUBLISHERS MENTIONED. DATA 
ON PRICES, IF READILY AVAILABLE, ARE SHOWN, 


Alaska's Salmon Industry, 14 p., illus., printed. 
Alaska Salmon Institute, Ketchikan, Alaska. Con- 
tains a brief history of the salmon industry, and 
jiscusses the life history of the Alaska salmon, 
Also describes the study of the salmon migrations 
being conducted by the Fisheries Research Insti- 
tute, how Alaska salmon are caught, and how they 
are canned. Favorite recipes for cooking Alaska 
salmon are also included, 





Annual Report of the United States Government tothe 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 1952, 23 Pe, 
processed, United States-FAO Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee, Washington, D, C., April 1953. This re- 
port covers the actions taken by the UnitedStates 
Government in implementing six policy resolutions 
passed at the Sixth Session of the Conference, and 
other developments in 1952 in the subject-matter 
fields to which each of the resolutions relate, 
The subjects covered are: development planning, 
education and extension services, reform of agra- 
rian structures, investment and credit for agri- 
cultural production, forest policy, and nutrition 
programs, A brief discussion of fishery develop- 
ments in 1952 is included. 











Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission (Joint 
Meeting, North Atlantic Section and Middle Atlan- 
tic Section, March 12, 1953), 7 p., processed. 
Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Commission, Mt. 








Vernon, New York. Includes discussions of pro- 
jects dealing with scallops, butterfish, proposed 
compact between Massachusetts and Connecticut to 
foster the return of Atlantic salmon in the Con 
necticut River, current regulations concerning 
dragging near outside beaches and in inland waters, 
tidelands, size limits on fluke, clam sizes, strip- 
ed bass, and pollution off Cape May, N. J. 


Bonito, Canned in Oil; and Tuna and Bonito, Canned 
not in Oil (Report on Escape-Clause Investiga- 
tion Under Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951), 35 p. plus appendix of 10 
statistical tables, processed. United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C., Novem- 
ber 1952. Reports the findings and conclusions 
of the Tariff Commission in the "Escape-Ciause" 
investigation for canned tuna in brine, bonitoin 
oil and not in oil. The Commission found (Com- 
missioners Brossard and Gregg dissenting) that 
these products are not being imported in such in- 
creased quantities as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products, Accordingly, in 
the judgement of the Commission, no sufficient 
reason existed for a recommendation tothe Pres- 
ident for the withdrawl or modification of the 
concessions made in trade agreements. 








The Commission's report includes statements 
of the majority and minority views and an appendix 
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of tables of supportinginformation, The major- 
ity report, among its considerations, states that 
there is little or nodomestic production of canned 
tuna in brine, bonito in oil and not in oil. 
That these products differ in varying degrees from 
and command lower prices thantuna canned in oil 
which constitutes almost the entire domestic pro= 
duction of canned tuna. Because of the availa— 
bility ofthese products, the total domestic con 
sumption of all canned tuna and bonito products 
was presumed to be much larger than it would be 
if it. were confined to tuna canned in oil. The 
marked increase in domestic consumption of the 
products concerned in recent years was not re- 
garded as having displaced equivalent quantities 
of canned tuna in oil. It was further stated 
that to a considerable degree these lower-priced 
products have competed more with the lower-priced 
canned fish of other species (as well as with a 
variety of other protein foods) thanthey have with 
canned tura in oil. 


After 1949, total imports of all cannedtuna 
and bonito products were on a very much higher 
level than in 1949 or in prewar years. Domestic 
production increased from an average of 68.8mil- 
lion pounds anmally in 1935-39 to 166.8 million 
pounds in 1950-51. In 1934-39, the apparent con- 
sumption (domestic production plus imports) aver- 
aged 77.4 million pounds annually of which 88.8 
percent was supplied by domestic production and 
11.2 percent by imports. The anrmmal average for 
1950-51 totaled 202.6 million pounds of which 
82.3 percent was supplied by domestic production 
and 17.7 percent by imports. 


Data supplied the Commission by the Cali- 
fornia Fish Canners Association on the financial 
results of the operations of 12 concerns whose 
total output accounts for about 80 percent of the 
domestic production of canned tuna showed that 
profits in the tuna-canning industry in the early 
postwar years appear to have been at an abnormal- 
ly high, though declining level. The data sub-— 
mitted for four concerns which could segregate 
tuna operations from others indicated that the 
ratio of composite profits (before taxes) to net 
worth fell from 63 percent in fiscal year 1946/47, 
to 29 percent in 1948/49, to 4 percent in 1949/50. 
In the fiscal year ending 1951, these firms show- 
ed a net loss of 2 percent andin fiscal year 1952, 
a 19 percent loss. The Commission reported that 
the abnormal situation in 1950, however, was not 
attributable solely to the large importation of 
canned tuna, Tuna-fishing operations of United 
States vessels resulted in a recordcatch nearly 
60 million pounds higher than in the next high- 
est year (1949). The tuna-canning industry also 
imported 57 million pounds of fresh or frozen tuna, 
the highest level recorded up to that time. In 
consequence, the domestic production of canned 
tuma and bonito reached the unprecedented height 
of 174 million pounds, thus creating an exception- 
ally large supply. Prices rose early in 1950 at 
the beginning of the Korean war and remained rel- 
atively high through May 1951, but thereafter de- 
clined substantially until the beginning of 1952, 
after which continued improvement appeared tothe 
Commission to be in prospect. 


From the foregoing, it appeared that any 
serious injury, or threat thereof, to the domes- 
tic tuna canning industry which may have result— 
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acter and occurred in 1950/51. The situation 
in those years, insofar caused by imports was 
not caused by imports of the products covered 
by this investigation but by abnormally large 
imports of canned tuna in oil in the last half 
of 1950, when domestic production of canned tuna 
was also at its record height based upon a rec- 
ord domestic catch of tuna and a record impor- 
tation of fresh and frozen tuna. 


The Commission concluded that no finding 
of whether increased imports of canned tuna in 
brine and bonito in oil or brine are causing or 
threatening serious injury to the domestic tuna 
fishery is required under Section 7, unlesstuna 
fishing in. the United States be regardec as an 
integral part of the domestic tuna-canning in- 
dustry. Even if it should be so regarded, the 
Commission indicated there would be no basis on 
which it could make a finding that increased in- 
ports of canned tuna and bonito are causing or 
threatening serious injury to the fishingbranch 
of the industry. The direct import competition 
encountered by the domestic tuna fishery was be- 
lieved to result from imports of fresh and fro- 
zen tuna which enter free of duty. 


--A, M. Sandberg 





(Canada) Summary of Fisheries Statistics of British 
Columbia, 1952 (Preliminary), 12 p., processed. 
Department of Fisheries of Canada, Vancouver 5, 
B. C., April 10, 1953. Includes statistical tab- 
ulations for the period 1948-52 of the British 
Columbia pack of canned salmon by species, produc- 
tion of herring byproducts, the production of fil- 
lets, and a graph showing the landed and marketed 
value of fishery products for 1940-52. Also pre- 
sents statistical data on utilization by individu- 
al species and marketed values; detailed informa- 
tion on the salmon pack; and the number of boats 
and gear ard their values. 





The Cold Chain in the U. S. A. (Report of a Group of 
~~ European Experts), Part Il, Technical Surv urvey, 450 
pe, illus., printed, r, US$6~50, Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, 2 Rue Andre-Pascal, 
Paris - XVI (or available from Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, International Document Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y.), 1952. 





A group of 50 experts from 12 Western Europe- 
an countries, including professors, economists, 
dieticians, and specialists in the transport of 
fruit, vegetables, and fish, in cold-storage opera- 
tions, and construction engineers for refrigeration 
equipment have prepared this comprehensive report 
of their 60-day tour of food-refrigeration facili- 
ties in the United States. Subject matter cover- 
ed includes descriptions and illustrations of re- 
frigeration machinery, cold-storage structures, and 
refrigerated rail and truck transport units. One 
section takes up each of the principal applications 
of refrigeration to foodstuffs, as fruits, vegeta- 
bles, concentrated juices, meat, poultry, dairy 
products, fish, and precooked foods, The major re- 
search institutions in these fields are listed, 
with brief mention of the program of each. 


Chapter 32 summarizes direct observations made 
of the fishery industries in Boston and Gloucester, 
Massachusetts; Terminal Island and Monterey, Cali- 
fornia; and Seattle, Washington. These centers 





ed from increased imports was of temporary char— 
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mackerel, salmon, and halibut. Indirect and in- 
cidental material was also obtained at several 
major inland fish-distribution centers, espe- 
cially on transport, and wholesale and retail 
storage and sales methods for fish. 


The tour was not specifically for a study 
of fish refrigeration, and the fish section may 
have suffered accordingly through the limited 
time available, the relatively small segment of 
the industry visited, and the consequent restric- 
ted background of observation against which the 
writers were obliged to form their recommenda- 
tions. 


The book is an excellent compilation of much 
pertinent information heretofore only available 
from a number of widely scattered sources and of- 
ten in fragmentary condition. The comparisons 
of United States methods and ideas withthose of the 
European countries throughout the book are sig- 
nificant. The report should become a ready re- 
ference, especially for workers in countries 
where United States trade periodicals and scien- 
tific literature are difficult to obtain. 


--Charles Bulter 


The Complete Book of Home Freezing, by Hazel Meyer, 
456 p.,illus., J. B. Lippincott Co., New York, 
N. Y., 1953. The main purpose of this book isto 
assist the homemaker in purchasing, planning, pre— 
paring, and packaging fresh foods for the home 
freezer; and to suggest various ways of cooking 
them after they are removed from frozen storage. 
The various types of home freezers, their advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and how to take care of 
them are discussed. Most of the book deals with 
how to handle and freeze the various types of 
foods, A chapter is included on how to freeze 
and handle fish and shellfish—-how to clean fish; 
freezing a whole large fish; freezing small fish, 
steaks, pieces, and fillets; recommended maximum 
storage periods; freezing shellfish; the differ- 
ence between lean and fat varieties; packaging; 
and thawing times are some of the subjects cover- 
ed in this chapter. A chapter is devoted to how 
to handle and cook food removed from the freezer, 
while another presents recipes for the freezer. 
Some fish and shellfish recipes are included. 


Dietetic Canned Foods, 62 p., printed. Research 
Laboratories, National Canners Association, Wash= 
ington, D. C., 1953. The bulletin provides gen 
eral background information about dietetic canned 
foods and their nutritional significance, to pro- 
vide the medical profession, the public, and the 
canning industry with specific data obtained on 
dietetic canned foods as the result of the re- 
search program sponsored jointly by the National 
Canners Association and the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. It points out to canners and other 
interested parties some of the precautions neces- 
sary in the production and marketing of these 
foods. The report contains an appendix of three 
tables on: (1) Proximate Composition of Fruit 
and Vegetable Products Canned without Added Salt 
or Sugar, (2) Sodium Values of Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles, and (3) Potassium Values of Fruits and Veg- 
etables Canned Without Added Salt or Sugar. In- 
cluded also is a selected bibliography contain- 
ing 31 ‘references. 
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Fisheries Technology Literature, Supplement to World 


Fisheries Abstracts Vol. 3 (December 1952), 4h p. 
of abstracts, processed. Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Rome, Italy. 
The Supplement combines abstracts of oldertexts 
as well as more recent publications in the field 
of fisheries technology. The material is print- 
ed so that the cards maybe cut out and filed in 
the "World Fisheries Abstracts" file. The issue 
is particularly valuable as a bibliographic ref- 
erence work. 





--F. T. Piskur 


(Institute of Seaweed Research) Annual Report for 
1951, 35 p., illus., printed. Institute of Sea- 
weed Research, Inveresk, Midlothian, Scotland. 
This is the 1951 Annual report of the Director of 
the Institute of Seaweed Research. It includes a 
short history of the Scottish Seaweed Research As- 
sociation, The Association was formedin June1944 
at the instigation of a number of Goverrment de— 
partments, semi-official bodies, and private in- 
dividuals and organizations with the object of pro- 
viding basic scientific and technical data which 
it was hoped would aid the development of an in- 
dustry based on indigenous seaweed resources, Ear— 
ly in 1951 the Government took over sole financial 
responsibility for the operation of the Institute 
and on June 30, 1951, the Scottish Seaweed Research 
Association was dissolved and its place taken by 
the Institute of Seaweed Research, The report de- 
scribes the operation, program, and research fa— 
cilities of the Institute. Included are progress 
reports on the phycology, microbiology, algal chem- 
istry, chemical engineering, mechanical engineer— 
ing, and utilization of seaweed resources. Of par- 
ticular interest is the bibliography of publica- 
tions of the Institute fran 1946 through 1951 and 
a list of reports submitted for publication. 


—f. T. Piskur 


"Official Common Names of Certain Marine Fishes of 
California," by Phil M. Roedel, article, Califor— 
nia Fish and Game, April 1953, vol. 39, mo. 2. pp. 
251-62, printed. California State Fisheries Lab- 
oratory, Terminal Island Station, San Pedro, Calif. 
Contains common and scientific names of certain 
marine fishes of California. In general, names 
have been given only to species likely to be caught 
by sport and camercial fishermen, A new feature 
to the official list is the sanctioning of a few 
alternative names, where two vernaculars are ap- 
plied to the same fish in California and either 
name will lead to ready identification of the spe- 
cies*in question. The preferred name is givenpri- 
mary listing. Another departure from previous lists 
lies in the use of optional attributives. These 
will be found enclosed in parentheses which indi- 
cate that another species with the same vernacular 
is found outside of the State's boundaries, Such 
attributives need not be used unlesstheir omission 
might, in any given report or record, result in 
confusion with a species found elsewhere, 


The Rutgers Food Saver, by Walter A, Maclinn, 127 p., 
printed. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 
N. Je, 1952. This book tells the homemaker how 
long and at what tempereture it is safe to keep 
each food; how to store food so that it stays fresh; 
how to tell if it's still good; and what to do a= 
bout it. Covers all types of foods, including 





--F, T. Piskur 


fishery products. The first part of the book dis- 
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cusses saving food, quality loss and spoilage and 
how to minimize them, and causes for food poison- 
ing. The reference charts andcommentaries, which 
make up most of the book, deal with foods and fa- 
miliar food combinations. Each chart is divided 
into five sections: "Howto Store;" "Approximate 
Time Limit for Storage;" "Evidence of Quality loss;" 
"Danger Signals;" and "Suggestions for Dealingwith 
Quality Losses and Spoilage." The charts onfish 
and shellfish include fresh fish; cooked fish and 
fish salads; bisques, broths, chowders, stews, and 
soups; unopened canned fish; opened canned fish; 
frozen fish; light-smoked fish; heavy-smoked fish; 
dried fish; and fish pickled with vinegar, wine, 
and/or ‘sour cream. Amongthe other foods covered 
are sandwiches, soups, eggs and egg dishes, cheese 
and cheese dishes, poultry, meat, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, pies and puddings, and a number of others. 


Third Annual Report On Exchange Restrictions, 1952, 


236 p., printed. International Monetary Fund, 
Washington, D. C. This is the third annual re- 
port of the Fund's transitional arrangements for 
retention and operation of exchange restrictions. 
Part I of the report is largely devoted to pro- 
cedure followed in consultations being held to 
consider the restrictions. Part II summarizes 
the developments in restrictions and their appli- 
cation, and surveys the restrictions by countries. 
One of the purposes of the International Moneta— 
ry Fund is "To assist in the establishment of a 
multilateral system of payments in respect of cur- 
rent transactions between members and in the e— 
limination of foreign exchange restrictions which 
hamper the growth of world trade." The Report 
states that for the postwar transitional period, 
the Fund Agreement provides that member coun— 
tries may maintain and adapt to changing circum 
stances restrictions on payments and transfers 
for eurrent international transactions, without 
the Fund's approval which would otherwise be re- 
quired. The large majority of the members have 
availed themselves of these arrangements, The 
Agreement provides that members shall withdraw 
exchange restrictions which are no longer neces— 
sary for balance of payments reasons and that any 
member retaining any restriction inconsistent 
with Article VIII, Sections 2, 3, and 4, shall 
consult the Fund as to further retention after 
March 1, 1952. The use of restrictions by membex 
countries is described in brief country surveys. 
Also summarized are the changes in the use of re- 
strictions which took place during 1951 and ear- 
ly 1952. In 1951 considerable relaxation in the 
application of restrictions was noted, but 1952 
saw the intensification of restrictions bya num- 
ber of countries, including some with important 
international financial positions. The report 
points out that there still remains a widespread 
use of restrictive practices by the Funi's mem— 
bers, with the nature of the restrictive prac- 
tices in usediffering considerably among coun- 
tries. It reportsthat most countries discriminate 
inthe application of their restrictions so that 
payments in"“hard currencies" are curtailed to a 
greater extent than in "soft currencies." Mul-— 
tiple currency practices exist in about half of 
the 44 member countries surveyed, and there has 
been some extension of this practice, notably in 
Europe. Other member countries, which are not 


availing themselves of the transitional arrange- 
ments of the Fund Agreement, employ quotas, dis— 
criminatory import restrictions, tariffs, and 

other similar policies which also interfere with 


the free flow of international trade and signif- 
icantly affect international payments. 


--A. M. Sandberg 


A Trade and Tariff Policy in the National Interest 
(A Report to the President b 





the Public Adviso- 
ry Board for Mutual Security), 83 p., printed, 
40 cents. The Public Advisory Board for Mutual 
Security, Washington, D. C. (For sale by Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C.) 
This study of the problems relating to interna- 
tional trade was undertaken by the Board during 
the summer of 1952 at the request of President 
Truman. Discussed in the report are the find- 
ings and recommendations of the Board; the trade 
and payments problem; imports of manufactures; 
imports of food and agricultural commodities; in- 
ports of metals andminerals; simplification, con- 
solidation, andreduction of tariffs; simplifica- 
tion of customs procedures; other trade policies; 
adjustment to increased imports; and the national 
and international policy. Fishery products are 
discussed under imports of food and agricultural 
commodities, with specific attention given to 
groundfish fillets and tuma. This report is the 
result of six months' study, in the course of 
which the Board had the advice and assistance of 
governmental and private authorities on U. S, 
trade policy. 


"Use of Echo Survey in Charting Fish Shoals," by D.H. 


Cushing, article, World Fishing, vol. 2, no. 4 
(April 1953), pp. 147-51, illus., printed. John 
Trundell (Publishers) Ltd., London, E. C. 4, Eng- 
land, The use of the echo-sounder as an instru- 
ment of practical research by.which the distribu- 
tion of fish over a relatively wide area may be 
examined is discussed in this article. The author 
describes the method of survey, and the various 
forms of trace that may be obtained and their sig- 
nificance, Echo surveys are shown to be of use 
in known fisheries where a general identification 
of the fish species is already made, in order to 
show the regions of abundance of fish, whereas the 
extension of surveys into an unknown area requires 
either identification in that area orthe particu- 
lar identification of fish within each sounding. 


United States Exports of Domestic and Foreign Mer- 








chandise (Commodity by Country of Destination) , 
Calendar Year 1952, Report No. FT 410, processed, 
Part I, 142 p., 60 cents; Part II, 238 p., $1.00. 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., April 1953. (For sale by U. S. 
Department of Commerce at Washington, its field 
offices, or the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) In general, the statistics 
contained in this report are a complete record of 
the exports of merchandise out of the UnitedStates 
to foreign countries, but there are some exclusions 
of items of relatively small importance, such as 
low-valued or noncommercial shipments by mail, 
gifts valued less than $100, samples, etc. Both 
quantity and value of exports are reported. In 
cluded are exports of fishery products and byprod- 
ucts. Part 1 covers Group 00-Animals and Animal 
Products, Edible; Group O-Animal Products, Inedi- 
ble; and Groups 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Part II covers 
Groups 6-9, metals, machinery and vehicles, chem- 
icals, and miscellaneous, respectively. 


United States Imports of Merchandise for Consumption, 


Calendar Year 1952 (Commodity by Country of Origin), 
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Waves and Tides, by R. C. H. Russell and D. H. Mac- 
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WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE AGENCIES 





ISSUING THEM. 


Report No. FT 110, 178 p., processed, 70 cents. 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., May 1953. (For sale by U. S. 
Department of Commerce at Washington, its field 
offices, or the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) This publication contains a 
compilation of all United States imports of all 
commodities (including fishery products) for con 
sumption, Information presented for each commod= 
ity includes country from which shipped, quantity, 
and value, 


Millan, 348 p., printed, illus., $6.00. Philo— 
sophical Library, New York, N. Y. Waves andtides 
are of considerable concern to fishermen as well 

as to all those that look to the sea for their live- 
lihood or pleasure. How big are the biggest waves? 
How fast and how high are the biggest tides? What 
are the causes of waves and tides and to what ex- 
tent do these causes interact? These are questions 
which have been asked by every man who has come in- 
to contact with the sea, and these same questions 
have worried mariners for centuries. Modern de- 
velopment of the oceanographic sciences has now 
made it possible to answer these questions and 
this book gives the available information in a 
way that will be understandable by the intelli- 
gent visitor to the seaside and to the man who 
spends the greater part of his life on the sea, 
Arranged in two parts, the book really consists 
of two distinct books. Although waves and tides 
go together in the minds of many people, atreate- 
ment of thetwo necessitates separate discussions. 
Part I—Waves—~deals with the characteristics of 
ocean waves; ideal waves; generation of waves by 
wind; waves near the shore; reflection, diffrac— 
tion, refraction, and wave-induced currents; move- 
ment of material by the sea; effect of wave action 
on structures; and wave measuring. Part II— 
Tides—discusses the pulse of the earth; general 
features of the equilibrium theory; tidal theory 
today; tides and the navigator, the local observ= 
er, the surveyor, and the weather; tidal streams; 
tidal factors in history, commerce, and sea power; 
utilization of tidal energy; and the future of 
tidal research, Appendices to Part I deal with 
derivation of the velocity of low waves in deep 
water; formulae relating to low waves in shallow 
water; properties of troehoidal waves; derivation 
of the velocity of solitary waves; and potential 
and kinetic energy. The appendices to Part II 
present the determination of mean sea level, and 
&@ summary of main formulae and data. In order to 
overcome the difficulty encountered with techni- 
cal terms, specialized words and words used in 
specialized senses have been incorporated in the 
Index—Glossary at the end of the book wherever 


Arctic Solitudes, by Admiral Lord Mountevans, 134 p., 








necessary so that it constitutes not only an in- 
dex but a key to terminology. 


illus., printed, $4.50. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1953. The text is a brief, practically 
chronological summary of explorations in the Arc- 
tic regions beginning with explorations attribu- 
ted tothe Greeks and Vikings to notes on the con- 
quest of the North Pole by air. Between these 
extremesthere is the history of the failures and 
conquests of the North-East passage by boat and 
the North Pole on foot and sled. Some of the 
Russian explorations are pointed out which, be- 
cause of the lack of records in other than the 
Russian language, are littleknown. Only a small 
part of the text pertains to the author's ex- 
perience in the North. The bibliographycontains 
a list of 34 books from which most of the infor- 
mation was gathered. Opening of the polar re- 
gions has radically changed the way of life of 
the Eskimos who live within the Arctic Circle 
and the author describes the changes that have 
taken place. Some accounts of whaling, seal, 
walrus, and bear hunting are included. Eskimo 
fishing for cod, salmon, and other cold-water 
fish is described. . 


TRADE LISTS 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch, Office of 


International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
has published the following mimeographed trade lists. 
Copies of these lists may be obtained by firms in 
the United States from that Office or from Depart— 
ment of Commerce field offices at $1.00 per list: 


Commercial Fishing Companies and Fish Ex- 
porters — United Kingdom, 13 p. (March 
1953). Lists names and addresses of 
trawler owners, wholesalers, fish curers, 
and exporters. 





Cuttlefish Bone — Exporters — Portugal, 
2 p. (Narch 1953). Most of the firms 
listed as exporters of cuttlefish bone 
also handle other products, such as fish 
oils, frozen and salted fish, canned 
fish, fish meal, and a few are processors 
and canners. The firms listed are all 
located in Lisbon. The size of each 
firm is indicated, 





Canneries - Canada, 26 p. (April 1953). 
The names and addresses of canners are 
given. The types of products processed 
are listed. Those firms canning fish 
and shellfish and dog and cat foods are 
also included. The size and production 
capacity of each firm is indicated. 
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FROZEN FISHERY PRODUCTS SALES ARE UP 


Wholesalers' and distributors' frozen-food sales included a higher rela- 
tive proportion of fishery products during 1952, according to a survey made by 
Quick Frozen Foods andreported in the February1953 issue. Analyses showthat 
fishery products accounted for1l.4 per- 
cent of frozen-food sales by wholesalers 
and distributors. This percentage 
placed fishery productsthird in sales 
importance=--behind vegetables (30.4 
percent ) and concentrates (25.7 percent), 
Fruits (11.1 percent), specialties (9.0 
percent), poultry (8.4 percent), and 
meats (4.0 percent) followed in that 
order in 1952. 





A similar survey for 1951 reveal- 
ed that fishery products (9.0 percent) 
ranked sixth in sales importance--be- 
hind vegetables (32.0 percent), con- 
centrates (23.0 percent), fruits and 
specialties (each 11.0 percent), and 
poultry (10 percent). Thus the relative sales position of fishery products 
for distributors and wholesalers rose from sixth to third place in one year. 
However, there is no assurance that this 1952 position will be maintained by 
fishery products in 1953, for frozen fruits were close behind and also made 
a gain in their percentage of sales volume in 1952. Frozen poultry and spe- 
cialties, which lost relative importance in sales volume during 1952, may not 
be as great a threat to the relative standing of fishery products. 








The same surveys threw some light on the average markup on the various 
categories of frozen foods by distributors and wholesalers. Fishery products 
were given an average markup of 17 percent in 1952, compared with an average 
markup of 17.5 percent in 1951. This markup on frozen fishery products was 
second highest among the seven frozen-food categories. Specialties were first 
in both years, carrying a 20-percent averege markup in 1951 and a 19.2-percent 
average markup in 1952. Markups on other items, except concentrates, were also 
lower in 1952. 
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COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW MAILING LIST BEING CIRCULARIZED 





Federal regulations require that all 
COMMERCIAL mailing lists be circularized periodically. 
F | S H E R | E S A circularization letter dated May 15 was 
sent toall those on the Commercial Fisher- 
ies Review mailing list. (Individuals or 
firms who have requested their names added 
to the mailing list subsequent to March l, 
1953, will not receive a circularization 
letter and will be retained on the mailing 
list, unless the recipient meanwhile requests 
that his name be removed.) 





Firms or individuals who donot return 
the circularization letter will be dropped 
from the Commercial Fisheries Review mail- 
ing list. The June 1953 issue will be the 
last one to be mailed tothose in the United 
States who donot reply, andthe August 1953 
issue will be the last one for those in for- 

, eign countries. If you don't want to miss 
Vol. 15, No.3 ; — any issues of the Review, return the cir- 
cularization letter promptly. 





Comments or suggestions regarding the 
Review will be avpreciated by the editors. 
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